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PERSONAL 
ACHELOR (35), just released after four years 
active service abroad, wishes to become Pupil 
on modern farm.—Box 325 
XCLUSIVE Country Home offered gentleman 
in Historical Manor House. Near Conway 
Valley. Rough shooting, dogs welcomed. Best 
farm produce.—PENNANT HALL, Eglwys Bach, 
Tal-y-Cafn, North Wales. 
K enzA- If you think of settling in Kenya 
communicate with us, giving details of your 
requirements. The Highlands are healthy and 
offer Residential Farm Lands, Big Game and Bird 
Shooting, Polo and Fishing. Excellent bathing 
and surfing at the coast. References: National 
Bank of India Ltd., Bishopsgate, E.C.; Standard 
Bank of South Africa Ltd., 10, Clements Lane, 
E.C.; Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.), Circus Place, 
E.C.; The East Africa Office, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Over 30 years’ residence 
in the Colony.—WHEELOCK & COATES, Box 863, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
M4228. 34, demobilised, married, colonial 
farming experience, desiring improve know- 
\edge English conditions on pedigree dairy farm 
with mechanised arable, offers services in return 
modern furnished cottage and token wage. Hard 
worker. Southern Counties preferred. Other 
suggestions welcomed, such as live in city owner’s 
farmhouse, assist management farm, and accom- 
modate owner weekends. Personal interview.— 
Box 332. 
USIC in Home or Village. 3': Violins (one 
English 1850, one Italian old, one damaged, 
one child’s), Viola (French 1750), ’Cello (Dutch 
old), with bows and cases. Fine old Schiedmayer 
Grand Piano. Collection Solos, Duos, Piano and 
String Trios and Quartettes. Stands. Price £350. 
No dealers. Would follow to help form new Group 
if mutually agreeable.—Box 337. 
Vy OLVERHAMPTON HOLIDAYS-AT-HOME. 
Horse Show at Bantock Park (entrance 
Finchfield Road), Saturday, August 10, 1946. First 
event 10 a.m. Hunters, Draught Horses, Brood 
Mares, Hacks, Hackneys, Driving Classes, Chil- 
dren's Ponies, Jumping and Arabs. Admission 
1/- by ticket or 1'6 at the gate: children 1/-. Seat- 
ing (extra) for 1,000, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- according to 
position (including admission to ground).— 
For all particulars apply to ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, Holidays at Home, Town Hall, 
Wolverhampton. 
ANTED by retired Gentleman (widower), 
Sitting Room and Bedroom and occasionally 
second bedroom; must be pleasantly located near 
small town and sea in south of England, New 
Forest, or Dorset preferred; good cooking essen- 
tial. In replying, state terms, what amenities 
such as golf, fishing, garage accommodation, etc., 
are available in the district.—Box 339. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ARPAULINS, ex railway, 20 x 12 ft., 65/-; 14 x 

10, 32.6; 10x 7, 16/6. Very strong Cord Netting, 
18 x 18 ft., suitable for sports, poultry, gardeners, 
etc., 11'- each. Wind Screens, for cattle shows, 
etc., soiled, 30 x 6 ft., linen, fitted with 7 metal 
poles, guy ropes, etc., £5 each. Gardening mitts, 
1/3 pair, dozen 126. Strong white Duck Cloth 
Bags, 20 in. wide, 12 in. deep, 1/9 each, dozen 18/-.— 
BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 


FOR SALE 
COUNTRY HALL large Collection of Old 
Masters’ Paintings, all schools. Moderately 
priced.—List, etc., Box 3 
GEORGE II small plain Coffee Pot, Cream 
Pitcher, and square Salver, and some other 
fine Period Silver at reasonable prices. Approval. 
—LIEUT.-COL. STEWART, Wingham Place, 
Rochester. 
NTIQUE SILVER, clear markings, ': doz. 
Hanoverian Soup Spoons, £12; Ladle, 4 gns.; 
Gravy Spoon, 3¢ns. Seen Putney.—Box 336. 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN’S five life-size water- 
colour drawings of the British Game Birds, 
Pheasant, Grouse, Partridge, Woodcock and Snipe: 
Beautifully framed. View in London by appoint- 
ment. Also Walnut Antique Secretaire, 
Antique Dutch Cupboard, and some smaller pieces 
en view in the Guildford area.—RUDD, Stonelands, 
Bramley, Surrey. 
EAUTIFUL Oxydised Silver/Gold Brocade, 
6 yds.. 36 in. wide, make magnificent Dinner 
Dress, £30 or near offer.—Box 330. 
‘HURN STANDS, made from Government 
4 surplus equipment. All steel and will last 
years. Painted dark green, look natural in any 
surroundings. Greatly facilitate loading and 
unloading. Prices from £4/15/-. Illustrated 
brochure on request.—JOHN CHAPMAN & SON, 
Povey Cross, Horley, Surrey. 
HARDY **Palakona”’ de Luxe split-cane Trout 
Rod, 8 ft. 6 in., two tops, canvas and alumin- 
ium cases. New condition. £24 or offer.—Write 
114, Marsham Court, London, S.W.1, 
EADSTONES, RECUMBENT STONES, 
CROSSES, MEMORIAL TABLETS, etc., 
designed by well-known Sculptors for erection in 
any part. Incised Roman lettering. Sketch 
designs prepared free. Illustrated Book on 
Memorials, 7/6 post free, or on loan from the 
Secretary, SCULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, 
Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 6549. 
ENTLEMAN’S red/brown Tweed Overcoat, 
raglan pre-war tweed, £18.—Box 334 
GEXT's 10c. Gold Half Hunter, London made 
watch, price £40. Gent's 9c. Gold Wrist Watch 
price £17/10-. Gent's Pocket Alarm Watch, price 
£6/12'6.—C. W. NELSON, 23, St. Vincent’s Road, 
Westcliff, Essex. 
OLF. Lady’s Matched Set (6), stainless steel, 
as new, with hooded bag; 12 unwrapped Dun- 
lop Balls. Seen Folkestone.—Box 333 
LENGTH of pre-war Harris Tweed, light blue 
with orange line, 30 in. wide by 64 yards long, 
£12. Length of blue and white striped Cotton, 
34', in. wide by 4 yards, £4.—Box 328. 
MS NIATURES painted on Ivory from photo- 
graphs by Exhibitor R.A. Moderate fee. 
Specimens sent.—C. J., Dacre House, Chorley 
Road, Parbold, Lancs. 

SOCKS, beautiful thick, hand-knitted Scotch 
pre-war wool, 12/6; long leg, 15/-.—Box 335 
OLID LEATHER TENNIS BAG and two Racket 

Frames, good condition, £5.—SHEPPARD, 
Mill Cottage, Hornchurch. 
STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all ld. each, appro.—CHEESE- 











MAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. ‘ ‘ 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR SALE 


__2/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


Box Fee 1/6 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





MODERN LIGHTING SETS ready for use. 
Secondhand 2l-h.p. Diesel Set by Tangye, 
Vee belt driving 12 k.w. Alternator by Verity, 400 
volts, 3-phase, 50 cycles, complete. Unused 14-h.p. 
Diesel Set by Lister, radiator fan cooled, direct 
coupled to 7': k.w. 230 volt D.C. Generator. 
Latest type 8-h.p. Diesel Set by Blackstone, Vee 
belt driving 5 k.v.a. Alternator by Stamford Elec- 
tric Co., 230 volts, single phase, 50 cycles. Unused 
5-h.p. Diesel Set by Ruston, direct coupled to 
2'. k.w. Alternator, 210 volts, single phase, 50 
cycles. Quotations with full specifications on 
application to: GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., 
LTD., 58, Wood Lane, London, W.12. 


‘1 WEED, 8': yds. soft, thick,fawn mixture, sing]? 
width; no coupons; £14 or near offer.—Apply 
Box 327. 
WO Wardrobe Cabin Trunks, fitted drawers, 
etc. Lady’s 40 x 22 x 14, gent’s 40 x 22 x 18, 
very little used. Best offer over £20 each.—A. E. 
RUSSELL, 17, Boyn Hill Avenue, Maidenhead. 


WANTED 

.PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 

COURTEOUS RECEPTION is accorded to 

callers by FREDK. D. MELLER, LTD., 295, 
Oxford Street, W.1, who urgently require good 
quality Paste, Marcasite, Victorian and Fancy 
Jewellery; Cultured and Imitation Pearls, Cameo 
Brooches, Vinaigrettes, etc. Highest prices paid. 
New goods are being made again, so sell NOW 
your unwanted jewellery before the demand 
ceases. Call or send registered post stating price 
required. Cash or offer by return. 
ENTLEY OR ROLLS-ROxCE SALOON 

urgently required.—_LIONEL H. PUGH, 13, 
Brooks Mews, W.1. Mayfair 4433. 

‘AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets, Bangles, Rings 

etc., wanted; diamond and all gem jewellery, 
gold, silver articles, modern, antique, gold and 
silver cigarette cases (any condition); imitation 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offers with 











cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod), LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, Worthing. 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.) 


ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased, 
Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory) and 97, New 
Bond Street, W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
VENING DRESS and Double-breasted Dinner 
Jacket, height 6 ft. 1 in., chest measurement 
40 in., normal build. Dinner jacket in midnight 
blue preferred, but black would do.—Box No. 
D4259, W. H. SMITH & SONS, LTD., Manchester 3. 
ots for child, waist 26-28 ins.—Reply to 
_PRITT, Skilmans Hill, Southwold, Suffolk. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery of every 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
MODERN Car required. Any really good model 
considered. Willing to offer excellent price. 
London.—Box 338 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
"ANTED to purchase for cash, Rolls Royce 
and Bentley Cars, Limousines and other 
makes in good condition.—R. S. MEAD, Altwood 
Garage, Altwood Road, Maidenhead. Telephone: 
Littlewick Green 70. 
ANTED urgently, large Glass Chandeliers.— 
G. T. RATCLIFF, LTD., Kelvedon. ’Phone: 
116, 





EDUCATIONAL 
.LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR 
INHERITANCE. English Literature is the 
world’s best: its riches are at your disposal in 
the new Course written for the London School 
of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famous author 
and broadcaster. Whether as a means to serious 
study or as a guide and introduction to all that is 
best in English, this Course is ideal. Other 
Courses in Journalism, Story Writing, etc. 
Reduced fees.—Free advice from Applications 
Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
Mus. 4574. 
“BE A PRESS ARTIST.”’ Free booklet from the 
LONDON ART COLLEGE, Dept. C.143, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. Official book of 
the Association of Head Mistresses. Parents 
seeking information about Public Schools and 
Careers should consult the above. Price 10/6, by 
post 11/1.—Booksellers, or DEANE, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
AREERS for AMBITIOUS WOMEN. Interior 
Decoration and allied subjects. Classes are 
now being held at 7 p.m. every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening, at the Chelsea School of 
Commercial Art. Comprehensive training in this 
creative, interesting and remunerative pro- 
fession.—Full particulars on application to: 
SECRETARY, Chelsea School of Commercial Art, 
50, Glebe Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
OYNS PARK RESIDENTIAL’ RIDING 
SCHOOL, Birdbrook, Essex. Telephone: 
Steeple Bumpstead 38, Expert instruction in 
equitation and horsemanship. Long and short 
courses.—Chief Instructor: C. COOMBES, late 
Instructor, Equitation School, Weedon. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2!:d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
"THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrards Cross. Fulmer 256. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES | 
For Sale Ss 


OUNTRY LIFE” Copies for Sale; 26 for 1944, 
34 for 1945. Half price.—Box 331. 








N ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful West 
Wight. THE OSBORNE PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers hospitality, 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf and excellent food. 
Garage. Terms from 5 to 6% gns. per week. 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 
EAUTY OF LIVING: in 16th-century Manor. 
Lovely rooms and bathrooms; central heat. 
Cotswold surroundings, games and swimming; 
Danish-French-English dishes in ancient dining 
hall; attentive host.—WESTON MANOR, Weston- 
on-the-Green, Oxon. Bletchington 60. 





Leonards-on-Sea. Sunny, ‘sheltered position 
on front. Shops 1 min., station 5 mins., good golf 
near. Medicinal and Turkish baths. H. and c. in 
all bedrooms. Special winter term, Oct.-March, 
4%—5'2 gns. Tel.: Hastings 1174. 

(CORNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL 
On the edge of the sea. 

Always Good Food. Bedrooms with bathroom. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213. 
[®°VE HOTEL, Singleton, Chichester. Exclu- 

sive Country House Hotel, in beautiful old 
world village near Goodwood. Excellent food; 
pleasant walks; golfing, riding.—Tel.: Singleton 
225. 








FASTBOURNE. 
SEAVIEW HOTEL 
On the Front and in the front rank. Famous for 
its food, comfort and courtesy. Inquiries will 
have the personal attention of our Manageress, 
Miss Finlayson. Tel.: Eastbourne 470 (3 lines). 
FEW GUESTS. Quiet holiday Country House; 
charming scenery.—Willsden House, Rhiwbina 
Hill, Cardiff. 
PISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL March, Cambs, 
Very comfortable accomm dation from 5 gns, 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing three 
important riv rs, Als»? near Norfolk Coast. 
Fo: an early Summer or Autumn Holiday stay 
at this first-class four-star Hotel. 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL. 
Private suites, good fare, warmth, and a few paces 
from Golf, Shops and Cinema. 
Telephone: Bude 15. 
RAGRANCE of the Downs. Glory of the Channel. 
Comfort of the Hearth. Fellowship of Friends. 
VILLA VITA, 
Kingsdown, near Deal, Kent. 
Golf. Tennis. Riding, and the Sea. 
Guests received. _Write for Brochure. 
LORIOUS COTSWOLDS. Langston Arms 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon. Modern, comfortable 
ana excellent centre. Tel.: Kingham 209. 
AYTOR (nr. Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel. 
Facing south, with pleasant gardens. Warm 
and comfortable. Riding stables adjoin. Tel. No.: 
Haytor 207. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 
EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, situated in 
beautiful and secluded valley by the sea.— 
JOHN HAMILTON, Proprietor. Ilfracombe 60. 


LANDUDNO. Sunnymede Private Hotel, 

West Parade, West Shore. Overlooking 
mountains and sea. Near golf course. H. and c. 
and fires in all bedrooms. Central heated. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. 


ONDON. WILTON HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W.1. 
Central for all parts of London. Room, bath and 
breakfast from 13/6. Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 2026/7/8. 
LONDON WESTMINSTER 








ST. ERMIN’S 

ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded, 
yet close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underground Station. Well fur- 
nished, comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and 
c. basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge, restaurant and private rooms 
for parties :fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception Whitehall 3176. 
grams: nites. London.” _ 


_ 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL 

150 bedrooms. Fully licensed. Lift. Dancing in 
restaurant and ballroom. Sports rooms. Limited 
accommodation available September and October. 
—Apply, MANAGER or phone Margate 1870. 

ARLOW. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 

the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notic>. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 


‘ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 

Launceston. Shooting-Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking; own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM, 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 


ORTH DEVON. Ashford Close, Private Hotel, 

Ashford, Barnstaple. Tel. 3343. Delightfully 
situated; 4 acres gardens, etc.; 10 bedrooms, 
h. and c.; good food; 250 yards bus routes,—Resi- 
dent Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. W. E. BR OOM. 


O”’ WINDERMERE LAKE. 

LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 


HE ART OF ‘GRACIOUS LIVING 
is studied, and demonstrated, to its fullest 
at Branksome Tower Hotel. An exclusive clientele 
evidences the approval of people accustomed to 
the world’s best hotels. Every facility for plea- 
sure, sport. or just plain idling, amid lovely 
surroundings, with private sea-promenade and 
pine-wooded cliffs. Flawless service at your 
elbow, a chef who is a gastronomic artist, and a 
wine cellar with an international reputation. 

BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL 

*Phone: Bournemouth 4000 
Patronised by Royalty. 


Tele- 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
SovuTH IRELAND. MIRAMAR HOTEL 
MYRTLEVILLE, CROSSHAVEN, CORK 

Situated on Atlantic, sub-tropical clima 
Newly decorated and furnished, running h. and «, 
water. Excellent cuisine and food. Und« 
English management. Bathing, Tennis, e 
Terms: July and September, £7 per week. Acco 
modation available. BOOK NOW. 


GARDENING 

EAT HUMUS PRODUCTS, granulated for lig it 

porous soils, 1 cwt., 14/-, 5 cwt. 60/-. CHA .. 
PEAT lightens soils and corrects acidity, 1 c\ :, 
16/-, 5 cwt. 70/-. LIME-PEAT, two soil con |- 
tioners in one, 1 cwt. 12/-, 5 cwt. 50/-. FRU: .. 
MULCH dressing for Tomatoes, Strawberries, et ., 
1 cwt. 12/-,5 cwt. 50/-. Carriage paid, c.w.o. to: \¢ 
Manufacturers, PEAT & CHARCOAL, LT 
Drewsteignton, Exeter, Devon. 

TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few ir 

sale. Order early. No purchase tax. Send i, 
stamp for List CL 46.—G. F. STRAWSON A! ) 
SON, Horley, Surrey. 

HOUSANDS OF TONS of beautiful Westm 

land water-worn Rockery Stone. Ideal 
your garden.—For particulars apply to: LID 
AND LIMESTONE QUARRIES, Brough, We 
morland. 
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________—CdLIVESTOCK _ 
IRD SEED for Sale. Please write for pres 
prices of Bold Canary, 


White and Yell 
Millet Canary Mixture, Sunflower, Parrot M « 
ture, Buckwheat, Budgerigar Mixture, Pean 
for bird feeding, Hemp, etc.—Kindly encl« 
stamp for particulars to BOURNE, ‘‘Ivyden 
Oakthorpe, Near Burton-on-Trent. 
GGS AND POULTRY. December/Janua’y 
hatched Pullets and Stock Cockerels availa! \e 
from my pedigree blood-tested Light Sussex floc kx. 
Also hatching eggs. Prices on application. - 
VISCOUNT MONCK, Northington House, Overton, 
Basingstoke. 
-AYING DUCKS for Sale. 6 Khaki Campbeils 
and unrelated Drake, £11; £1 refundable on 
return of crate. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
with order.—CAKEBREAD, ‘‘Savay Farm,’’ Den- 
ham, Bucks. *Phone: 2262. 
ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND PUPPIES at 
reasonable prices to good country homes only. 
—PENNY, Duddenhoe End, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
JEDIGREE SIAMESE KITTENS, deep blue 
eyes, house trained, 9 weeks old; males 6 gns., 
females 5 gns.—MRS. JENNINGS, White Horses, 
Mundesley-on-Sea, Norfolk. 
OULTRY HOUSES. Please send for details of 
the BLACKNELL ‘‘ALL PURPOSE” to H. and 
H. BLACKNELL, Union Street, Farnborough, 
Hants. ; 
ELSUMMERS. Superior eggs, 40/- fifteen, 
unsexed chicks double, stock cockerels. 
Hundreds awards premier egg shows.—J. F. 
SMITH, Loxley Chase, Sheffield. 
7ANTED urgently, two dozen Wild Hares, half 
males, half females.—Write, MINNIS, 1(6, 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


sous = 











SITUATIONS VACANT 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. Applica- 

cations are invited for the post of Administra- 
tive Officer for the supervision of the College 
Estate (farmland, halls of residence grounds, food 
production, etc. (and of the halls of residence 
(upkeep, accounts, etc.). Salary by arrangement. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
APPOINTMENT required in connection with 
estate and farm management. Life experi- 
ence all branches. Free now. Age 35. Public, 
School education. Post of trust preferred. Excel- 
lent refs.—Box 291. 
APTAIN, R.A.S.C., aged 33, recently demob- 
ilised, seeks responsible appointment; eight 
years’ pre-war experience general office adminis 
tration. Anything considered.—Box 326, 
ARDENER, head, working, life experienc: 
glass, fruit, flower, carnations, vegetabl: 
grower. Upkeep house required. Highly recom 
mended by present employer. Within 20 mile 
Birmingham.—Box 319. 
ENTLEMAN (44), married, recommended t: 
live in country or sea air, desires post a 
Secretary or position where over 20 years’ experi 
ence as accountant to large London firm anc 
administrative ability could be used. Good typist 
well educated. Two years Forces, now back wit! 
old firm. Nominal salary if good living accom 
modation for wife and self available. Excellen 
references.—Box 324. 
AND AGENT, highly qualified, requires part 
time management of an agricultural estate 
Home Counties.—Box 323. 


“IEUT. (S) J. M. MORAN, R.N.R., ex Roya 

Mail lines. Late Marlag and Oflag IVc, Ger 
many (4 years). Experienced salesman, goo: 
French, keen student of economics, offers effi 
cient and willing service, commencing Sept. 0 
Oct., inreturn for interesting work and reasonabl: 
salary. Age 36. Married with baby daughter.- 
Replies to H.M.S. Fencer. oe 

‘ANAGER, farm and estate, desires pos’ 

Home Counties, between now and Michael 

mas. Particulars on application.—Box 277. 
pusuic “SCHOOLBOY, aged 15, tall, strong 

requires resident post July, August and par 
of September. Experienced horses, riding an 
care of, some knowledge of forestry, good know 
ledge of plain cooking. Alternatively as Com 
panion to younger children, supervision, riding 
boxing and swimming instruction.—Please write 
stating terms, to B. G. BAKER, Chieseboys 
Wisborough Green, Sussex. 

GENIOR PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY, 17, require: 

resident post July, August, September 
Experienced horses, riding and care of, knowledg¢ 
of farming. Alternatively as tutor to younge! 
children, or preferably temporary duty as junio 
in editorial department of daily newspaper. Som 
typing, and can drive car.—Please write to F. 
BAKER, Chieseboys, Wisborough Green, Sussex. 
GITUATION required as Estate Carpenter; full; 

qualified; age 35 years, married, one child. 
Ex-Service man, R.E.—H. REDDIN, 187, London 
Road, Sevenoaks. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 10. 
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i. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
et ., 
7. p] 
a r By direction of Brigadier J. M. J. Evans, C.B.E., M.C. . 
ADD 
i NORTH WALES, AMID MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 
o The Freehold Residential Estate 
INE 
fe BROOM HALL, NEAR PWLLHELI 
—s THE GEORGIAN MANSION is a fine example of period architecture, and stands in gardens facing south, famous for rhododendrons 
Set Hall, 4 reception rooms, 23 Ea z - 4 YSTUMLLYN, 
Mw bed and dressing rooms, and . v - CRICCIETH 
- Sig RES A fine old manor, house 
AC se “ ° "1 « ay ‘ ‘ 
He,” Stabling and garages. Three : with massive oak beams. 
lodges. Two cottages. Finely Great hall with inglenook, 
= yp timbered grounds. 2 other sitting rooms, 6 bed- 
ock, Ie ‘ rooms and 4 attics. 
n Home farm with bailiff’s Farm buildings and land 
i house and excellent running down to seashore. 
ells buildings. Small holding and accommo- 
Foes Rilvate etnies witli dation or building land near 
ca hanger. ; Criccieth. 
: Vacant possession of a con- 
“eat Trout and sea trout fishing. , siderable area. 
nly. & 
sex. § ABOUT 270 ACRES VIEW OF CRICCIETH PROPERTY ABOUT 324 ACRES 
Dlue _ 
oa : 12 4 CWMYSTRADLLYN 
i LAKE 
sh, ABOUT 300 ACRES 
pen, , & with fishing lodge and 
. 8 gs farm. 
malt fl To be offered for Sale by 
ame Auction at Criccieth at 
= an early date (unless pre- 
— viously sold _ privately). 
tras 
ewe Solicitors : Messrs. ARTHEN 
omen OWEN & CO., Pwllheli. 
Se BROOM HALL ENTRANCE HALL VESTIBULE. 
the Land Agents : Messrs. YALE & HARDCASTLE, Pwillheli. 
= Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





ip NORTH NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


et GROVE ESTATE, 3,890 ACRES 
ob djoining the Town of Retford 
us- ff ows a oe 


16 MIXED FARMS THE WHOLE OF 









_ from 68 to 500 acres. THE VILLAGES OF 
le 

GROVE, LITTLE 
; 8 SMALL HOLDINGS 
a GRINGLEY, AND 
ri from 3 to 34 acres. 
n¢ NETHER HEADON, 
+ Several Parcels of 
m Valuable Oak Woods with portions of Headon- 
: ACCOMMODATION AND cum- Upton, and including 
re BUILDING LAND on the many Cottages, 2 Schools, 


outskirts of East Retford. & other village properties. 


GROVE HALL and PARK 


ffi 
oO 

2) The whole produces a 
Z gross and estimated ren- 
tal of about £3,650. 

J 

ig For SALE by AUCTION 
4 in Lots, in the Town Hall, 
o Retford, on Tuesday, July 

23, at 2.30 p.m. 


Solicitors : 
Messrs. SPENCER, SON 
AND WILSON, Retford. 





HEADON MANOR FARM. 


e 

or 

g« 

e SEBASTAPOL FARM. 

. Land Agents: Messrs. BEEVOR & WEETMAN, 43, Bridgegate, Retford. 
F Auctioneers : Messrs. HENRY SPENCER & SONS, 20, The Square, Retford, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
= Particulars 2/6 per copy. 





d. Mayfair 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ~Gatenten Ween Lenten,” 
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CASTLE ST., 





CIRENCESTER (Tel. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.). 


: 334) AND at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 





By direction of the Trustees of the Rt. Hon. Maud Alexandra Victoria Georgina Bertha .Countess of Southesk. 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


Adjoining Sunningdale Golf Course. 





Sunningdale Station 1% miles, London 27 miles. 


FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


Particulars and Conditions of Sale of the 
lovely and dignified SMALL RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE of UPDOWN HILL HOUSE. 
A COMFORTABLE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 
RESIDENCE. 
Modernised, in perfect condition and ready for 
immediate occupation, with 3 reception rooms, 
sun room, twelve bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms, efficient domestic offices. Central 
heating, main electricity and water. Septic 
tank drainage. Standing in exquisite and well 
matured garden and grounds. Occupying a 
southern slope with fine rhododendron walks 
and sheltered by the surrounding woodland of 
tall pine trees. LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
GARAGES. The whole having a total area of 
33 ACRES or thereabouts. 


Will be offered for SALE BY AUCTION (unless prey iously sold privately) at the Property on Tuesday, July 16, 


1946, at 2.30 p.m. Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON sTOPS & 


STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 


(Mayfair 3316-7). Solicitors : Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, Lincolin’s Inn, London, 
W.C.2 (Holborn 3613). 





AUCTION. JULY 17. 
THORNHILL, STALBRIDGE, DORSET 
Fine Queen Anne House, dairy farm, home farm, 6 cot- 


tages, lodges. Valuable timber. In all about 265 ACRES. 


Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hend- 
ford, Yeovil (Tel.: 1066). 





DURING THE SUMMER 
Exors,. of Col. Sydney E. Smith, C.B.E., decd. 
STUCKERIDGE, NORTH DEVON 
Late Georgian Residence. 9 picturesque Cottages. Home 
Farm. 3 miles salmon and trout fishing. 600 ACRES. 


Joint Auctioneers : FORD, HOWES & WILLIAMS, 
Bristol; JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, 
Yeovil. 





MONDAY, JULY 15, at 11 a.m. 
By orders of Exors. of Lady Foz, decd. 
BRENT KNOLL MANOR, 
HIGHBRIDGE, SOMERSET 
3 reception, 7 main bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Lodge and 


2 bungal ws. Farmery. Paddocks, in all 19 ACRES. 
Vacant possession. 
Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 


Hendford, Yeovil; COX & COX, LTD., 22, Victoria 
Street, Burnham-on-Sea. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, at 3 p.m. 
THE MANOR HOUSE, 
CRICKLADE, WILTS 


5 reception, 17 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Stabling. Garages. Garden and farmery. 
31 ACRES 


Auctioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Castie 
Street, Cirencester. 





COTSWOLDS 


Cheltenham 10 miles. 


Cirencester 6 miles. 





With magnificent views over the Churn Valley. 


Highly attractive, stone-built and stone-tiled 
gentleman’s Residence, beautifully _ fitted 
throughout, compact and labour-saving. 


Entrance Hall, LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS, 8 PRINCIPAL AND 4 
SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
Complete Domestic Offices. GARAGE. 

STABLING. 2 SETS OF FARM BUILD- 
INGS. 5 COTTAGES. LODGE AND 
BUNGALOW. Terrace and flower gardens. 
Hard tennis court. Lawns and kitchen!gardens. 


LANDS EXTEND IN ALL TO 
289%, ACRES 

TO BE SOLD with Possession of the 
House and Gardens. 


Full particulars, appointment to view, 
etc., from JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. 
Tel.: 334/5. (Folio 8090.) 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dundonald. 
NORTH WALES COAST 
With over 


Between Abergele and Llanddulas. 2 miles of 


frontage to the Irish Sea. 





THE p ALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING PROPERTY KNOWN AS sme. 
GWRYCH CASTLE ESTATE @& 
comprising some 66 Lots and inc luding Gwrych Castle and 
Castle Great Wood, Old Gwrych Gardens, numerous houses, 
farms, small holdings, accommodation land, cottages. 
VALUABLE PARCELS OF BUILDING LAND 
and sites suitable for Holiday Camps, parkland, wood- 
lands, with the valuable growing timber, extensive 
mineral rights and fishing rights exte nding in all to 
ABOUT 1,436 ACRES. Auction at the Church 
House, Abergele, on Thursday, July 11, 1946. 
Illustrated particulars (price 2/6) from the Auc- 
tioneers : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover 
Street, Ratan, W.1. Solicitors : Messrs. DAWSON 
AND CO., 2, New Square, London, W.C.2. 
Land Agents: "Messrs. PECKOVER BURRILL AND 
OWEN, 47, Vale Street, Denbigh. 


SOMERSET 
Dorset Borders near Sherborne. 
FINE TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
3 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Mains. Central heating. 1 ACRE. PRICE £6,750. 
Immediate possession. 
Particulars, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Hendford, 
Yeovil (Tel.: 1066). 


BY AUCTION IN THE po cao 22 0 (unless previously 
sold privately) 
SOUTH OF THE HOG’S BACK 
Between Guildford and Farnham. 
WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE IN THE 
ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, modern domestic offices with ‘‘ Aga” cooker. 
Co.’s electricity and water. Central heating. Garage, 
stabling, cottage. Well- timbered grounds with many 
specimen trees. ABOUT 17 ACRES 

















ror Sale Freenold with Vacant Possession, 
Two lodge cottages can be acquired by arrangement. 

Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, 

Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Mayfair 3316/7). 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, Wi 





40 MILES WEST 
of London. 45 minutes by express rail. 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
enlarged and with mode rn re quirements. 
- 





6 best bedrooms, 4 staff bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 
3 delightful period panelled reception rooms. Electricity. 
Main water. Central heating throughout. Stabling, 
garage and flat. Hard tennis court and old-world garden 
and grounds. 
For sale with 12 or perhaps 110 Acres. 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 





Midlands, on the edge of the 


BEAUTIFUL 
PEAK DISTRICT 


On high ground. Good views. Dry soil. 


A VERY FINE XViith CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


in a lovely situation with drive approach. Completely 
modernised, it contains 14 bedrooms, with staff quarters, 
4 bath and 4 reception rooms. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Small Home Farm in hand, 5 other farms, woods, 
trout stream, etc., forming an estate of over 
1,000 ACRES PRICE £50,000 


View by order of the London Agents : WINKWORTH & Co. 
48, Curzon Street, W.1. 





40 MINS. SOUTH 


Ff London. Adjoining favourite golf course. 


A WELL-EQUIPPED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
containing all up-to-date services. 


Lome ey 





17 bedrooms, 9 bathr. ms, suite of reception rooms, etc. 
Garage and flat. Lodge. Beautifully timbered grounds, 


Hard tennis court. 
25 ACRES PRICE £15,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, 


Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Mrs. Wills Goldingham, 


MAGNIFICENT POSITION ON COTSWOLD HILLS 


4 miles from Cheltenham, 7 miles from Gloucester, 93 miles from London. 
THE FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 


iat ESTATE, 587 ACRES 


Comprising the 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with mullioned windows, facing 
south, and approached by a drive 

with entrance lodge. 





Two halls, 4 reception, 7 prin- 
cipal and 7 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 

Modern offices with “Aga.’’ Main 
electricity, central heating. Spring 
water supply. Septic tank drainage, 
Garage for 3 Cars. Stabling. 
Timbered grounds and Gardens. 

: RAR | Lawns, a lake of over % acre. , . . cs 
HOME FARM with alia house and cule, Small Holding. Cottage. Several ecenmanadiaitian: neiiings. Mainly with VACANT POSSESSION. 





For SALE by AUCTION as a whole or in lots at the Town Hall, Cheltenham, on July 19, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors : Messrs. ECKERSALL, WATTERSON & MOORE, 3, Regent Street, Cheltenham. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. CHAS. C. CASTLE & SON, 2, Regent Street, Cheltenham, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE By direction of Major D. Rivers Currie, M.C. 
6 miles from Buckingham and 15 miles from Aylesbury SHROPSHIRE 
THE FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 11, miles from Hodnet. 7 miles Market Drayton. 14 miles Shrewsbury. 


In a district noted for sporting and social amenities. 
THE CLOSE, STEEPLE CLAYDON paola atipnplermmaaaaaiaping 
MARCHAMLEY HOUSE, MARCHAMLEY 





Containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, compact offices. Private water 














supply. Main drainage and electricity. Stabling and garage. Garden and orchard. A charming old-world House dating from the early seventeenth 
In all nearly 2 acres. century, facing south and having every modern convenience. 
- Phen gehen pone ge Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, and extremely compact offices. 
also INING A q ai soit < < < ats ains 
with entrance from the public highway extending to about 8 ACRES Main electricity and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
White Hart Two Garages. Stabling. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two lots at the e kia Attractive and mexpensive gardens, with rose garden, lawn and abundantly stocked 
Hotel, Buckingham, on Tuesday, 16th July, at 3.30 p.m. (unless fruit and vegetable gardens. Orchard. Tennis Lawn. Two good Paddocks. 
previously sold). ABOUT 4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors: MESSRS. WALTER R.J. LAW & SON, West Street, Buckingham. For Sale by Auction in July (unless previously sold privately). 
Auctioneers : MESSRS. OSBORNE & SON, Land "Agency Offices, Buckingham, _ Solicitors: Messrs. G. H. MORGAN & Sons, 2, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 
and MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Auctioneers: MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
Regent 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 
Established 1882) . , “Nicholas, Reading’’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD. PICC ADIL LY, W.1: 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
By direction of The Lord Parmoor. By direction of The Lord Parmoor. 


THE PARMOOR ESTATE, BUCKS 


In the loveliest part of the Chilterns. 

Between Henley-on-Thames and High Wycombe. 
Auction July 18th next in 46 Lots including 
PARMOOR HOUSE, a dignified country residence with 
about a dozen principal bed and dressing rooms, arranged 
in suites with 8 bathrooms and staff accommodation. 
Magnificent suite of entertaining apartments. Delightful 
inexpensive gardens and parkland. Garages, stabling and 
cottages. Wonderful position 550 ft. above sea, with 
glorious views. Main water and electricity. 
OFFERED WITH 33 OR 356 ACRES 
A number of excellent Farms, including: Bagmoor, 85 
acres; Little Parmoor, 91 acres; Shogmoor, 92 acres; 
Upper Goddards, 64 acres; Lower Goddards, 43 acres; 
The Stud Farm, 67 acres; Flint Hall, 229 acres; Luxters, 
48 acres; Fingest, 63 acres; Dover’s, 23 acres. 
Small holdings, accommodation land, building sites and a 
number of picturesque cottages. Main water supply. Electric 
light either installed or available. Valuable woodlands. 
N ALL ABOUT 1,265 ACRES 
Tilustrated particulars, price 2/6, of the Auctioneers : 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, 
and Station Road, Reading. 


‘*PARMOOR,”’ FRIETH 
IMPORTANT FIVE DAYS’ SALE 


of the,whole of 
The CONTENTS of the MANSION 


comprising costly modern and antique furniture, linen, 

fine porcelain, old silver and plate, old English and Irish 

glass, the pictures, the library of books, rare carpets and 
rugs 


which will be sold by Auction on the prem- 
ises on July,22 and the four following days. 
Illustrated catalogues, price 2/6 each, of the Auctioneers : 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
and Station Road, Reading. 

















F. L. MERCER & CO. Regent 2381 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


RURAL HERTS, NEAR ST. ALBANS 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE IN ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 





IN EXCELLENT STATE OF REPAIR. 
SPACIOUS AND LOFTY ROOMS. 
TASTEFULLY DECORATED. 


Garage for 2 cars. 
Loose box and harness room. 


Lawns with ornamental pool, fruit and 
Bus service passes property. 35 minutes from vegetable garden, grass orchard. 
London, 
31%, ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
well-equipped kitchen, maid’s sitting room. 
Company’s electric light, gas and water. 
Central heating. Main drainage. Wash basins 
in bedrooms. 


Vacant Possession 


INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOM- 
MENDED BY THE AGENTS. 





Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : Regent 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London”’ 





By direction of Major P. &. Borrett. 


EAST SUFFOLK 


IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE KNOWN AS 


CRANSFORD HALL, SAXMUNDHAM 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


containing entrance, inner and lounge halls, 4 reception, 

boudoir, 7 principal and 5 servants’ bedrooms, 4 dressing 

rooms, 5 bathrooms. Lodge, garages, stabling, chauffeur’s 

flat, pleasure and kitchen gardens, valuable standing 

timber. Seven mixed farms. Forge, cottages, wood- 

lands, accommodation land, extending in all to 
1,413 ACRES. Rent Roll £1,501 per annum. 


HAMPTON & SONS 
will offer the above Estate for Sale by Auction as a whole 
or in 17 Lots (unless previously sold by private treaty) at 
Ipswich in late July, 1946. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FOYER WHITE & PRE oe 8, 
Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 





CRANSFORD HALL HALL FARM 


Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 





By direction of Dr. A. M. Humphry. 


HORHAM HALL, THAXTED, ESSEX 


A small delightfully mellowed and unspoilt moated Tudor Gem set in the beautiful old world ‘‘Retreat’’ district of north-west Essex. 


For sale with 10% OR 35% ACRES 
or as a whole estate of 79C ACRES 


A convenient small Manor House where Queen 
Elizabeth held her Court in 1571. 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, entrance and large 
galleried halls, gentlemen’s cloakroom, study, 
library, drawing, dining and morning rooms. 


3 mixed farms, 7 cottages and shooting let and 

producing a rent roll of £615 per annum. 

Vacant Possession of hall, gardens and grounds. 

For Sale by Private Treaty or Auction at a Jater 
date. 


Lovely open fireplaces and much original oak. 
Central heating. Own electricity. Main water. 


Garages, grounds and park. 





HORHAM HALL, THAXTED 


Solicitors : Messrs. EADEN, SPEARING & RAY NES, 90 and 92, Regent Street, Cambridge. Further particulars may be obtained from—Land Agent: J.O. BARBROOK, A.A.1., Thazted 
Essex (Tel... Thaxted 358). ’ London Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD.. 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 





By order of the Executors of Sir Clifford J. Cory, deed. 


LLANTARNAM ABBEY ESTATE, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Only 3 miles from Newport with outlying portions in Glamorganshire. 


s Even well-wooded Parkland. 


Imposing Mansion containing 5 reception rooms, 


billiard room, 8 principal bedrooms, 10 secondary 7 farms, 3 residences, 12 cottages, extending in all 
and staff bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Private chapel. to over 650 ACRES. 
Stabling and outbuildings. 
Garcener’s cottage, 2 lodges. Ornamental and 


pleasure gardens, walled kitchen and fruit gardens. 


Extensive garages. 

For Sale in 18 or 21 lots at the King’s Head Hotel, 

Newport, on Wednesday, July 17, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 





LLANTARNAM ABBEY 


Solicitors: Messrs. LEWIS & LEWIS & GISBORNE, 11 and 12, Ely Place, Holborn, E.C.1. Auctioneers: RENNIE TAYLOR & TILi. Central Chambers, Newport, Mon., and 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's. S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 


HIGHGATE VILLAGE, N.6. 


Fascinating XVIIth century” Residence with charming old-world features. 





By direction of Lieut.-Col. Sir Ian Walker Bart, D.S.O. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. EXCEPT TWO COTTAGES 
In the heart of producing agricultural district and 3 market towns. 
216 to over 300 feet above sea level. 
HAMSTALL HALL FARM, HAMSTALL RIDWARE, STAFFS. Panelling, powder closets, 


11 miles from Burton-on-Trent etc. Secluded position com- 


Important and _ historic manding views over Ken 
eg a ony Wood and Hampstead 
anc Sporting roperty. . . 

sunny slope, with aabeaiige Heath. Over 400 ft. up and 
views. Elizabethan home- easily accessible from City 
stead, halls, 2 reception and and West End. Attractive 
gun room, 2 _ staircases, ncn ; — . 
7 bed and dressing rooms elevation in weathered 





carrying period and linen- 
fold panelling. Offices. 
Garage, 3 sets of farm 
buildings, 9 cottages, school 


brick and tiled roof and is 
approached through a brick 
and paved fore-court. Fine 
lounge hall, double drawing 


house. Rich pasture and 

arable lands of about 

575%, acres providing rough 

shooting, trout and grayling 

fishing in the River Blythe. 

Co.’s electric light. Own 
water supply. 


room, dining room, boudoir, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Complete domestic offices. 





HAMSTALL HALL 
AUCTION WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1946, at the Queen’s Hotel, Burton-on- 
at 3 p.m., unless wen iously sold, 


Truly beautiful private garden’approached by wide brick terrace with lawn, lavender 

border, fruit trees, including fig tree. The upper garden is bounded by a ‘massively 

buttressed parapet wall reputed to date from the Tudor period. The lower garden 
has a series of interesting caves, prolific kitchen garden, etc. 


FREEHOLD £13,750 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 (WIM. 0081) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 


Trent 
Solicitors: MESSRS. HENRY GREENALL 3, Warwick Street, Warrington, 
Lanes. Particulars and plan from Chartered Land "Agents: MESSRS. SMITH- 
WOOLLEY & CO., Collingham, Newark, Notts., and the Aucioneers: MESSRS. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). 
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Regent 
4304 


MEMBERS OF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


INSTITUTES 





GUILDFORD 
Situate in a quiet position about 300 ft. above sea level, near to 
an old village. 
A DELIGHTFUL 16TH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


with a wealth of old oak and in first-rate order. Lounge 
hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Coy’s electricity, gas and water. Garage for 2 cars. 
The charming old gardens have been well maintained, and 
there are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., 


IN ALL ABOUT 11, ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,707) 





ASHTEAD, SURREY 
Occupying a choice position adjoining and overlooking the 
crieket ground, within easy reach of the station with its 
excellent train service to Town. 
AN ATTRACTIVE UP-TO-DATE HOUSE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Garage. 


Matured well-timbered grounds with tennis and other 
lawns, herbaceous borders, —— kitchen gardens, 
etc., in a 


ABOUT 1% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,686) 





CUMBERLAND 


In the beautiful Wast Water area of the Lake District. 


THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF THE IRTON 
HALL ESTATE comprising 


Three capital farms, small country residence, several 
cottages, extensive woodland and accommodation lands. 
About 2’, miles of Salmon and Trout Fishing in the 
River Irt. 


The whole extending to about 926 ACRES. 


For Sale by Auction in 21 Lots at THE PARISH HALL, 
DRIGG, on TUESDAY, JULY 30, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty). 


Solicitors : Messrs. ERNEST G. Scott & Co., 31-2, Broad 
Street Avenue, Blomfield Street, E.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 28b, 


Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 





SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 


Occupying a splendid position facing south, on gravel soil, 
some 350 ft. above sea level. 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main 
services. Two garages. 
The gardens are not at present in good order, but with some 
attention could soon be restored to their former attractive 
character. The total area is 


ABOUT 11, ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, eae FOR A QUICK 


Agents : OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2144) 





CAMBS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


In an attractive position surrounded by open country and 
commanding good views. 


A BRICK-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. Well-timbered gardens, ORCHARD, arable 
and a SMALL POULTRY FARM. In all 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(M.2456) 








5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Retablished 1875 





BETWEEN TAUNTON & EXETER 
500 ft. up. Delightful views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Nine bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 good reception rooms. 
Garage and useful outbuildings. 


Electric lighting. Ample water supply. 


and domestic hot water, 


Central heating 


Charming gardens. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD, FOR SALE, £4,750 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





SUFFOLK 


2 miles main line junction, London 1% hours. Quiet position 
well away from all traffic. 


A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


Well appointed. 
rate structural and decorative repair. 


Accommodation on two floors. In first- 
Ten principal bed- 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 7 staff rooms, lounge hall, suite of fine 
reception rooms; electric light, ample 
heating; garage, stabling; three cottages. Exceptionally 
charming gardens, park-like pasture land. 


ABOUT 38 ACRES 


Vacant possession of house, grounds and one cottage. 


water, central 


For Sale privately or by Auction early September. 





FOWEY, CORNWALL 


A yachtsman’s paradise. Magnificent sea and harbour views. 
A perfect “ sun-trap.’ 


’ 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED HOUSE 


Eight bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, 2 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. Large garage. 
Delightful gardens. 
FREEHOLD, PRICE £7,000 OR OFFER 
Local rates £26 10s. per annum. 


POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 








, Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. Personally 
Details from CURTIS & HENSON, as above. Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, W.1. inspected ond recommended. 
3, MOUNT ST., - Grosvenor 
1032-33 


LONDON, W.1 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


20 miles from coast. Excellent main line electric train service 
to City and West End. 
A CHARMING MINIATURE ESTATE IN HEART 
OF LOVELY COUNTRY 
300 ft. up with extensive views to the south. A perfect 
home with Georgian features. 9 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms and : :.mes or billiards room. Compact 
domestic offices. Centiul heating. Main electricity and 
water. 3 excellent cottages. Modern garage. Stabling for 6. 
Old-established pleasure grounds with beautiful timbered 
trees and conifers, masses of rhododendrons. Partly walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, parkland and paddocks in all about 


42 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Certain items of furniture, carpets, soft furnishings, etc. 
garden tools equipment can be taken over So ee 

; * ; — -+ Sole Agents: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, 

Many thousands of pounds were spent on this property immediately ane to the, z 32, Millbank, $.W.1 (Tel.: Victoria 3012), ar Messrs. 

war and is in excellent order throughout. The house and grounds, owing toits RatpH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel. : 
unique size and character, are inexpensive to maintain. 

















Kensington 
0152-3 


vss aromrron rows, = -s BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Facing south overlooking orchards and 
farmlands. 





VERY FINE HOUSE 

A TRUE REPLICA 
of a stone-built, gabled Cotswold Manor 
with stone roof and stone mullions and 
Crittall windows, situated high on the Cots- 
wolds enjoying lovely views, adjoining 
famous 18-hole links, having every modern 
convenience and in_ perfect condition. 
Three reception, 7 bedrooms (h. and c.), 2 
bathrooms. Mainelectricity. Company’s 
water. Central heating, gas. Good offices 
and servants’ hall. Heated garage for 2 
ears. Charming terraced garden and wood 

land 1 acre. 
FREEHOLD £6,500. POSSESSION 
SEPTEMBER. 


AT ALL TIMES 
It is difficult to obtain properties in Berk- 
shire, and especially the smaller type of 
country residence, but we can offer just that 
characteristic PROPERTY so much in de- 
mand and situated in a most beautiful part. 
It enjoys a secluded position 300 feet up 
with south aspect, adjoining a Common, and 
commands lovely views. It contains 3 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, and has main 
electric light, water by gravitation, and cen- 
tral heating, garage, stabling, charming gar- 
den with thousands of bulbs, bordered by a 
clear running brook,orchard, and meadows, 
inall13 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,250 

Excellent condition. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 


Charming House of character, 3 recep- 

tion, 7 bedrooms, bath. Main electricity 

and every convenience. Standing in 

gardens. % ACRE. Further land 
might be had. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 


Quick inspection advisable. 











Not a penny need be spent. 
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onmmewss GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “agian 








(6 tabs) (ESTABLISHED 1778) and eo Victoria’ St. 
9 ‘J 
. 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 
“UPLANDS” CHARLES HILL, FARNHAM, SURREY SUSSEX - Grand Position with Wonderful Views 
An extremely well-placed residence in healthy pine and heather country. 11 miles fi Eastb 
Fine lounge hall, 3 reception Delightful si ibis 
rooms, billiards room, 9 ellg u 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, OLD MANOR 
compact offices with ser- HOUSE 


vants’ hall. Main electric 
light and power and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garages and stabling. Pair 
semi-detached cottages. 
Finely timbered pleasure 


having  well-proportioned, 
and not low, rooms, the old 
period features and timber- 
work having been displayed 
in a delightful manner. 


Reta 2 oe ote rane 9 or 11 bed and dressing 
grounds, kitchen garden, rooms, 6 bathrooms, fine 


ete., in all about 10 Acres, > 6 ~ sigs ae 
Freehold with Possession. —— (28 ft. by 14 ft.), 
For Sale by Auction as a 3 other sitting rooms. 
bP pga cite re Ae : a Re Central heating, electricity, 
whole or in 2 Lots (unless ample water : 
agape Be MA gg cr dy A fine old barn (accommo- 
: ‘5 ~ dates 5 or 6 cars). Cottage. 


















_ Mart, 155, Queen Victoria , 7 WIG f 
Street, E.C.4, on Wednesday, July 24, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. precisely. OLD-W ORLD GARDENS = 
Illustrated particulars with conditions of sale of the Solicitors : Messrs. SMALLPEICE Tennis court. Pretty woods. Two small lakes. Orchard and paddocks of 30 ACRES 
AND MERRYMAN, High Street, Guildford, Surrey, or of the Joint Auctioneers : Mr. PRICE £12,000 FURNITURE AT VALUATION IF DESIRED 
W. G. F. SWAYNE, F.A.I1., 3, Clinton Place, Seaford, Sussex (Seaford 2144), or Messrs. Personally inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St., Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 (Grosvenor 1553). Street, W.1. (C.2314) 
OxFoRD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


4637/8 OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON “—— 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE BICESTER HUNT 


On the outskirts of a pretty village and within easy access of fast train services to London and the north 





¢ 


Good modern stabling providing accommo- 

dation for 16 horses. 2 garages and a horsebox 

garage. Small farmery with standings for 4 
cows, dairy, private forge, etc. 


AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT 
FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


modernised and enlarged. Porch entrance, 


entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, good domestic wy : 
‘ it : . Bungalow and cottage, also building suitable 


for conversion to groom’s accommodation. 

Attractive pleasure gardens, with small 

swimming pool. Well-stocked kitchen gardens, 
prolific orchard, and several paddocks. 


offices, 7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 

good storage space. Main electric light and 

power. Ample water supply. Modern drainage 
system. Telephone. 


In all about 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION MAY 1, 1947 
Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











“(Tel 2491), WOOLLEY & WALLIS nna WN ROMSEY 


FISHING IN THE TEST 


5 miles from Romsey and 13 miles from Winchester and Southampton. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SPORTING PROPERTY KNOWN AS 
THE FISHING COTTAGE, BROOK 


WITH 20 ACRES 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, modern domestic offices. 
Charming riverside gardens. Hard tennis court. 
Garage block. Two cottages. Two duck meres, 
3 miles of Fishing in the River Test. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) at the Royal Hotel, Winchester, 
on Wednesday, July 17, 1946, at 3 p.m. 





Particulars (price 1/-) from the Auctioneers, Estate Offices, Romsey, Hampshire (Telephone : 
Romsey 129 or 187) and at Ringwood and Salisbury. 








TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 S. W. SaxpERs, SANDERS’ 7. S. SaDEns 








F.V.A. 
Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London” MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 
AIDENHEAD. Fronting a beautiful reach of the Thames. Station just over EAST DEVON 


a mile. CHARMING RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE in good order. 3 reception, 
sun room, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Double garage with staff rooms. All main 
services. Central heating. Telephone. Lawns reaching to waters edge. £8,000 A Thatched Residence 
WITH POSSESSION SEPTEMBER, possibly earlier by arrangement. Strongly which has been planned and 
recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,666) built without regard to cost 
and is in perfect order 
throughout. The principal 
accommodation includes 
4 reception and 9 bedrooms, 
with 4 bathrooms, central 

heating. 
Garage 3 cars. 
Six-roomed cottage. 


Grounds of 13 ACRES, 
including paddocks and 
hard tennis court. 


Close to sea and a favourite resort. First-class golf course, riding, etc. 








ANTS. On outskirts of Andover. SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE. 
3 reception, bath, 6 bedrooms. Main services. Garage. Large garden. £4,500 
FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,201) 





UCKS. Iver village. PICTURESQUE 18TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE. 

Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5-6 bedrooms. All main services. 
Garage and outbuildings. 4 ACRE ENCLOSED GARDEN. FREEHOLD.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,642) 











£6,500 16 ACRES PRICE £16,000 
EST SUSSEX. Convenient for Fittleworth and Pulborough. Lovely position 
. —— from development. CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE in foe SIDMOUTH 
order throughout. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bath, 6 bedrooms, 4 attics. MAIN 
ELECTRICITY AND WATER. TELEPHONE. Vita glass. Garages, stabling and AN ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM SIZED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
outbuildings. Attractive gardens. Kitchen and fruit gardens and grassland.— with about 4 acres, occupying delightfully healthy situation. Three reception, 7 bed- 
Inspected and recommended, TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,651) rooms, 2 bathrooms, central heating. Immediate possession, PRICE £7,500 
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Telegrams : 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo. 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Maytair 6341 
(10 lines) 


23. BERKELEY SOUARE. LONDON, W.1 





LINCOLN 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
Between Grantham (8 miles) and Spalding. Corby 2 miles. 


WELL-BUILT 
HOUSE 


in small park of 36 ACRES 
Four reception rooms, 12 
bedrooms, bathroom, elec- 
tric light, excellent water 
supply. Commodious stabl- 
ing, men’s quarters,garages, 
farmery, walled kitchen 
garden, lodge. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
London, W.1. (83,249) 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Centre of the Quorn Country. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY AND HUNTING BOX 


THE GROVE, COSSINGTON 


Further Square, 





Hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting, 
6-7 bed., 3 bath., kitchen 
with “Esse,” etc. Main 
electricity and water, com, 
plete central heating. Six 
loose boxes, 2 garages; 
fully maintained garden and 
10 acres of surrounding 
land, the whole in perfect 
condition, with vacant 


possession. 





Also a detached villa, two bungalows and accommodation fields, 
For Sale by Auction in 5 lots (unless previously sold privately) in the summer, by 
Messrs. SHAKESPEAR, MCTURK & GRAHAM, 17, Wellington Street, Leicester, and 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





SOUTHERN CHILTERNS 


Facing a Common between Henley and High Wycombe 600 ft. up. 


FOR SALE, attractive 
secluded Residential pro- 
perty of 12 ACRES. Drive 
with lodge, 3 sitting rooms, 
garden room, & first-floor 
bedrooms, 4 others, 2 bath- 
rooms, main electricity, 
part central heating: two 
cottages. 





Extensive outbuildings, stabling, walled garden, orchard and 4 paddocks. 
FREEHOLD £14,000 


Jou~n D. Woop «& Co., as above. (41,543) 





IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH DOWNS 


At the foot of ¢ «=, Ring, 7 miles from the sea at Worthing, 8 miles from Pulborough 
(main line), Horsham 12 miles, Brighton 15 miles. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
as a going concern, fully furnished and equipped 
TOGETHER WITH THE VALUABLE GOODWILL 
The Charming, Highly ? 5 ae 
Recommended and Very 
Successful PRIVATE 
HOTEL AND TEA 
GARDENS known as 
CLEMATIS 
COTTAGE, 
WASHINGTON 

Comprising three pictur- 
esque old-world cottages 
set in an enchanting partly 
walled garden, ct peor id- 
ing comfortably furnished 
accommodation for 18 
guests, together with appro- 
priate sitting, dining —* 
and bathrooms: alse 

FLOURISHING T E A- ROOM ANDG ARDENS. GARAGE 





Also (as a 


2, ORCHARD. 
separate Lot) an excellent small Freehold Building Site with all services and e njoying 
a lovely view of the Downs. 

TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN TWO LOTS (unless previously 
sold privately) by JoHN D. Woop & Co., on Thursday, July 25, 1946, at 3.30 p.m., at 


the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Vietoria Street, London,! E.C.4. 
Offices : 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


Auctioneers’ 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET. LONDON E.C.4 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London”’ 





FISHERS HILL, HOOK HEATH, WOKING 


Adjacent to three Golf Courses. 


Garage for three cars. 


A LUTYENS HOUSE 


Well-wooded grounds and kitchen garden, in all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Well-arranged domestic offices. 
The FREEHOLD will be offered for Sale by 
Auction by 
Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
at The London Auction Mart, 155 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., on Thursday, July 18, 
1946 (unless previously sold privately). 


Companies’ electric light and water. 
Modern drainage. 


TWO COTTAGES. 





Particulars may be obtained from : 
The Solicitors : Messrs. NICHOLSON, FREELAND & SHEPHERD, 46, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 








The Auctioneers: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1I. 


a MAPLE & Co., Lrp. patos 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION ON JULY 24 NEXT (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY BEFOREHAND) 
‘** BROOK HOUSE,’’ WOOBURN GREEN, BOURNE END, BUCKS FAIRSTEAD, FRIERN BARNET LANE, WHETSTONE 
Facing North Middlesex Golf Course, 10 miles north of T own. 
MODERN FREEHOLD 














28 miles from Town, 1 mile Bourne End Station. 











FREEHOLD RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTY 
Panelled lounge, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
usual offices, central heat- 
ing. Co.’s services. Lodge, 
garages, bungalow, stabling, 
etc. Beautifully wooded 
undulating gardens and 
grounds, in all about 
15 ACRES. 
Possession on completion. 


Auctioneers : MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. (Regent 4685). 


| 











RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bed, dress- 
ing rooms, bathroom. All 
main services. Detached 
double garage with flat over. 
Particularly fine gardens. 
Hard tennis court. Rock 
garden. Heated green- 
houses, ete., in all about 

2 ACRES. 
Possession on completion. | 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. COUCHMAN Roa 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, yh 4 
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WILSON & CO. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD /l4tH CENTURY 
HOUSE OF HISTORIC INTEREST 


In lovely part of Sussex. 


1946 





Grosvenor 
1441 


23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


LITTLE HAMPDEN MANOR, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, BUCKS. 


In a lovely situation 600 ft. up on the Chiltern Hills. One hour London. 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
SINGULARLY CHARM- 
ING MODERN HOUSE. 
Long drive, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, lounge hall, 3 recep- 9 bed and dressing rooms 
tion rooms. Main services, 4 bathrooms, oak panelled 
central heating. Stabling, hall. 3 reception rooms. 
garage. Two _ cottages. Excellent domestic offices 

Finely timbered gardens, with servants’ hall 

woodland, ete. Vacant 3 

possession. 
EXCELLENT HOME 
FARM (let) with good 
house and buildings. At- 
tractive cottage residence, 
other cottages, accommo- 
dation land, and VALU- 

po Ae. > ABLE WOODLANDS 
ABOUT 393 ACRES The house yuld be sold with a small oe a. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN 11 LOTS ON JU 19. 
Agents and Auctioneers : Messrs. PRETTY & ELLIS, Great Missenden, ind Messrs. 
WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, wit. 





About an hour from London. 


In first-rate order and 
beautifully appointed. 
South aspect. 


Fine music or dance room, 
45 x 25, with musicians’ 
gallery. 


Central heating, main water, 
electric light, h. & c. in ali 
principal bedrooms. 


3 cottages and excellent 
outbuildings. 


ee eed 


FOR SALE WITH 80 ACRES 
Photographs and plan with owner’s Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


WOODCOCKS 


BETWEEN GLOUCESTER AND CHELTENHAM 
Facing Village Green. 


Sole 











16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 5411 





EST SUSSEX ('. mile charming village, 11 Guild- 

ford). Choice Dairy Farm, 92 ACRES: gentleman's 
House standing high in beautifully maintained gardens 
(3 sitting, 4 bedrooms, 3 with basins, central heating, main 
electric light and water, telephone); cottage, 3 beds, bath, 
electric; model farm buildings with pedigree cowsheds for 
19; possession of whole September 29, but tenant of land 
would remain if desired. A unique property at £12,000.— 
Woopcocks, London Office. 


EVON, sloping to trout stream. 207-ACRE Farm 

(144 grass); beautifully placed Georgian style House 
(4 sitting, 7 beds, bath, h. and c.); ample farm buildings 
with modern cowsheds; excellent cottage. £8,750 FREE- 
HOLD. Possession September 29.—Woopcocks, London 
Office. 





UCKS. Attested T.T. Dairy Farm 103 ACRES; com- 
pact modern House (3 sitting, 5 beds, 2 baths, electric 
light, main water); good and ample buildings with many 
boxes; cottage, 4 beds; tithe free. £9,500 OR NEAR, 
FREEHOLD. Possession September.—WoOoDCOCKS, 
London Office. 





URREY, beautiful Hindhead district. Singularly 
attractive small property 30 ACRES adjoining National 
Trust land, and the Golden Valley; small House (2 sitting, 
3 beds, bath, h.. and c., main electric light and water); 
T.T. dairy premises; over £2,000 recently spent: £7,000 
FREEHOLD: —Woopcocks, London Office. 





inca s b CHARMING OLD TUDOR MANOR HOUSE (men- 

tioned in Atkins’ History of Gloucestershire as dating 
back to the fourteenth century). Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, staff sitting room, 2 stair- 
cases; main services. Lovely old-world gardens with a 
wealth of yew topiary, orchards and paddocks, 8 ACRES 
bounded by stream. Cottage, stabling, garages. POSSES- 
SION. FREEHOLD £8,750.—Inspected and recom- 
mended by Woopcocks, London Office. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





GUERNSEY. Exceptionally choice Residence in 2% 

ACRES with sea views, particularly lovely grounds 
with abundance of fruit; lounge, 2 reception and large 
billiards room, 5 principal and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, wash-hand basins throughout; main services and all 
modern conveniences—Full details and photos of Woop- 
cocks, London Office. 


OUTH CORNWALL, own bathing beach. 214-ACRE 
Mixed Farm, 2 miles favourite yachting centre; Stone 
House (2 sitting, 7 bath, main electric) with 
choice sea views; good and ample buildings for T.T. cattle; 
FREEHOLD £12,000; possession.—Woopcocks, London 
Office. 


bedrooms, 

















2/- per line. 


water supply 





~ elect ricity. Excellent and 


AUCTIONS 








KENT 
Between Deal and Dover. About 1 mile coast and 
with extensive sea views. 

THE RECTORY, RINGWOULD 
Attractive residence, 9 bed, bath, 4 rec., etc. 
Main water and electricity. Garage, etc. 
Gardens. Grounds and paddock 61, ACRES. 
Auction at Canterbury 27th July, with 


py ss8e ssion. 
GEERING & COLYER, ASHFORD, 
NT. 





DAIRY FARM WITH POSSESSION 
ww: 
d Achd 


Gri For 
THE FREE HOL D AG RICUL TURAL PRO- 
2ERTY known as 
OWLETTS FARM 
Hammerwood, East Grinstead 
comprising modernised farmhouse contain- 
ing 3 bedrooms, bathroom and w.c. Two 
living rooms, well equipped kitchen. Main 
electricity. Detached cottage. Spacious 
farm buildings include cow house for 44 cows, 
2 large covered yards. Modern range of 
milking parlour for 5-unit Gascoigne Milker. 
Cooling room and dairy, barn. Mixing room 
with granary over. Stabling. Two modern 
cow houses for 40 cows. The land extends 
to about 165 ACRES. Company’s water 
laid on to four tanks and most of the fields are 
watered. Vacant Possession on completion 
of purchase. The farm is suitable for a T.T. 
or Attested herd of cattle with ample accom- 
modation for 40/50 milkers and young stock. 
Block of four cottages. Three let to weekly 
tenants, producing £78 per annum, and one 
with VACANT POSSESSION, 
TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER 
will sell the above property by auction in 
two lots at the Oak Room, Whitehall, East 
Grinstead on Thursday 18th July, 1946, at 
3 o’clock precisely (unless previously sold 
privately). Particulars and Conditions of Sale 
can be had of the Solicitors: MESSRS. WHITLEY 
HUGHES & LUSCOMBE, East Grinstead or of 
the AUCTIONEERS, 29, High Street, East 
Grinstead (Tel.: 700/1). 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS | 
Easterton, near Devizes, Wiltshire 
Lavington aoe 2 miles, Devizes 7, Marl- 
borough, 17, and Salisbury 19. 
ATTRACTIVE FRE EHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
HOLDING known as 
EASTCOTT HOUSE 
3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, excel- 
lent cottage and picturesque farm buildings. 
Highly productive, easily cultivated and 
well-watered arable and pasture, lying in a 
ring fence and extending to about 50 ACRES. 
The residence and grounds will be sold with 
Possession on completion. The remainder is 
let at a total annual rental of £134. Main 





modern drainage which 
w & WALLIS 
will sell by Auction (unless previously sold 
privately) at The Bear Hotel, Devizes, on 
Thursday 18th July, 1946, at 3 o’clock. 
As a whole or in 3 lots. Particulars and plans 
(price 1/-) from the Auctioneers, MESSRS. 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS, The Castle Auction 
Mart, Salisbury (‘phone 2491), and at Romsey 
(‘phone 129), and Ringwood (’phone 191), or 
from the Solicitors, MESSRS. GEARE & SON, 
Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


TO LET 


NEAR . BARNSTAPLE, N. 

Magnificent view of hills and moors, 
700 ft. above sea level amidst beautiful sur- 
roundings, to let furnished, as from July 22, 
charming old Residence (partly Georgian) 
containing 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 dressing rooms, convenient domestic 
offices, bathroom, telephone, and grounds of 
1% acres, with ample outbuildings, orchard 
and gardens, good stabling and garage. Near 
Exmoor, and excellent shooting, fishing and 
hunting. One mile from station, 6 miles from 
Barnstaple.—To view (by ticket) apply to 
MESSRS. SMYTH-RICHARDS, Estate Agents, 
3, Castle Street, Barnstaple. 


FOR SALE 


Abowick BAY, near Bognor. Charming 

House, overlooking sea. 6 bedrooms. 
Furnished or unfurnished.—WILKINSON, 62, 
Grosvenor Street, W.1. Mayfair 0437. 

‘OAST. Overlooking sea from cliffs with 

magnificent views to French coast. A 
Modern Detached Residence. Six bedrooms, 
spacious lounge, sun parlour, 2 bathrooms, 
garage, chauffeur’s room, every modern con- 
venience, gcod-size garden, tennis court. A 
very desirable residence. Vacant possession. 
Price, Freehold, £4,000 (or offer). Quote Ref. 
D21. Ewe Ww. FINN & Sons, 45, Queen Street, 
Deal (Tel. 11). Also at Cante rbury, Faver- 
sham and Sandwich. 


COUNTY KERRY. 





~ DEVON. 








Amidst the Kerry 

mountains and Killarney lakes. Attrac- 
tive perpetual leasehold and part freehold 
Residential and Sporting Estate on the banks 
of Caragh Lake, including the well-appointed 
modern residence “Ard-Na-Sidhe” (11 bed- 
rooms), a five-roomed cottage. Farm and 
other outbuildings, in all, covering about 
20 acres. A really outstanding property of 
exceptional charm, at a most reasonable price. 
Vacant possession, owner going abroad.— 
Full particulars | from HAROLD MAYHEW AND 
Co., Solicitors, 57, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 15; and MESSRS. WHITE AND 
Dee ce Solicitors, 41, St. Stephens Street, 

ublin 


‘FOR SALE 


WANTED 





OXTED, SURREY. Picturesque modern 
stone-built Residence in perfect garden 
about 1 Acre. Ideal position with delightful 
southerly aspect. 4 large bedrooms, 2 recep- 
tion, spacious hall with cloakroom, tiled 
kitchen with “Aga” cooker, etc. All main 
services and telephone. In spotless condition 
throughout and highly recommended at 
ab 750 Freehold.—MoorE & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton. Tel.: W allington 2606. 
HERBORNE, DORSET. For sale pri- 
vately with Vacant Possession. The 
valuable Freehold Residence ‘“Bainton 
House.” 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bath. Outbuildings. Gardens. All 
main services. Suitable for private residence, 
or ideal for high-class private residential 
hotel.—Joint Agents: MESSRS. SENIOR AND 
GODWIN, Sherborne; MESSRS. RAWLENCE 
AND SQuaREY, Sherborne. 
UPPER BEEDING, SUSSEX, 5 miles 
Shoreham (main Southern electrified 
line, London 75 minutes), 8 miles Brighton, 
£16,000. Agricultural and Residential Estate. 
Fine old manor house, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, usual offices, 
staff quarters, central heating. Company’s 
water and electricity. Farmhouse, cottage, 
good farm buildings, 220 acres woodland and 
one mile important road frontage. Farm let 
good tenant £147 10s. per annum. To be 
sold Freehold, Vacant Possession.—Apply, 
Messrs. J. ELLMAN BROWN, F.S.I., 24, East 
Street, Shoreham-by-Sea. 











EST SOMERSET COAST. Charming 

small Residential Country Estate, near 
Bridgwater. Standing very high, although 
protected and adjacent to moorland. 
Panoramic views and overlooking Channel 
to Welsh mountains. Property containing 
some oak, is approached by entrance drive. 
4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
large attractive lounge, drawing room, cloak- 
room. Separate servants’ quarters. Central 
heating throughout. Main electricity. Private 
water supply. Garage for three. Stabling. 
yardener’s bungalow. Grounds include some 
arable land, woodland, paddock, terraced 
pleasure gardens and lawns, young orchard 
and kitchen garden, in all about 19 acres. 
Inspected and recommended. Freehold, 
£9,250 or offer.—MEssRS. SYMMONS & POL- 
DEN, Auctioneers, Surveyors, etc., 54, Chapel 
Road, Worthing. Tel. 5744 (3 lines). 


EXCHANGE 


ONDON. Flat in West End, rent con- 

trolled, 2 large uniquely designed rooms— 
exchange with or without furniture against 
lease of small house within four miles of 
London; preferably London-Portsmouth line. 
—Box 320. 








ANYWHERE CORNISH COAST. 

Wanted, Furnished Bungalow to rent, 
one or two months, 3 bedrooms, July or 
August. Rent in advance and references if 
desired.—Write, Box 321. 


Bucks OR HERTS, 30 mile radius 

London. Wanted to rent, 4-6-bedroom 
House. Careful tenants, highest references.— 
Tel.: Pinner 5883. 


BERKSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE preferred 

In rolling country, away from built-up 
areas, Country House wanted. House of 
character or cottage on big estate. Entirely 
modernised 4-5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Furnished or unfurnished.—Write Box No. 
10, W. J. MAYLIN, Stationer and Bookseller, 
2 Weighhouse Street, London, W.1. 


CARDIFF, approximately 20 miles radius. 
Reasonable rent offered for Country 
House or Villa, 3-4 bedrooms, garage, electric 
or gas, etc. Preferably with some land or 
paddock attached.—LamB, 1, St. Isan Road, 
Heath, Cardiff. 


OUNTRY. A firm of Specialists desires to 
rent on long lease a property suitable for 
exhibition flower growing and seed breeding. 
They must be very large gardens with plenty 
of giasshouses, together with buildings, lodges, 
and cottages for staff and house of 8-10 bed- 
rooms with all modern conveniences. There 
would be no commercial signs. Present staff 
taken over.—Box 140. 
LOS-WORCS preferred. Wanted to 
buy, Small Farm, 40-60 acres with good 
house, 5-6 bed. Main electricity.—‘‘125/P,” 
TRESIDDER «& Cvu., 77, South Audley Street, 
London, W.1. 
HERTS, KENT, SURREY. A keen 
applicant wants to buy urgently, £8,000 
available. Period House preferred, 6-7 bed.— 
Particulars to Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. 
JRELAND. Sporting and Residential Pro- 
perties. Estate managed.—STOKES AND 
QUIREE, M.I.A.A., 33, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Also at Clonmel and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 
USSEX OR SURREY. Wanted, Kesi- 
dence or old Farmhouse with 4-5 bedrooms, 
3 reception, usual offices, some outbuildings 
preferred. Few acres of grassland. Main elec- 
tricity and water installed or available. Up 
to 5 miles of main line station. Immediate 
possession not necessary.—Particulars to 
R. W. MACFARLANE, 29, Portman Avenue, 
East Sheen, London, 8.W.14 
W. LONDON, preferably 30-50 miles. 
* Country House, minimum 8 bedrooms, 
mains electric light, usual buildings. Not 
exceeding 4 acres, buy or rent on lease.— 
Box 322. 
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c.3 
DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDER 





Convenient to picturesque village, about 12 miles from 
Taunton. Attractive stone-built residence, facing south. 
Hall, lounge, dining room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Cottage, 
large garage, usual outbuildings, electric light, etc. 
Beautiful gardens and grounds. Tennis and other lawns. 


Kitchen garden, meadowland. In all about 


4 ACRES 


LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Eareaten, 8.W.1 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. ‘Eztn. 80 7). 





IDEAL FOR INSTITUTION, PRIVATE HOTEL, Etc. 
HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Uninterrupted sea views with views of : 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT AND THE NEEDLES. 


c.4 


DELIGHTFUL NORTH DEVON ®?: 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY CLUB, 
HOTEL, GUEST HOUSE OR INSTITUTION 


Accommodation comprises 14 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 
reception rooms. Garage for six cars with accommodation 
over. Vegetable garden, orchard, paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES. 
PRICE FOR QUICK SALE £8,000 
FREEHOLD 


34-36, Hans Crescent, ae. 


HARRODS LTD., 
8.W.1.  Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 820 


BEACONSFIELD c.4 





ON TWO FLOORS ONLY. 


Three good reception, 6 bed and dressing, 2, bath, complete 


Offices. 
Large garage with chauffeur’s flat. 


Beautifully wooded grounds with tennis and other lawns. 


In all 24, ACRES 


£8,975 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents, HARRODS LTD., 
bridge, S.W.1.  (Tel.: 


34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 





MARLOW AND HIGH WYCOMBE 
600 FT. UP c.2 


In a lovely district, facing Common and Beechwoods 


EXETER—17 MILES c.2 


In undulating country, convenient for village and 9 miles 
Shopping Town. 





FASCINATING LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
With hall, 2 rotunda rooms, handsome suite of reception 
rooms, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, complete 
offices. Garage for 2 cars. Stabling for 4. Entrance lodge. 
Co.’s electric light and power. Co.’s water and telephone. 
Independent hot-water supply. Central heating. 
MAGNIFICENT PLEASURE GROUNDS with clumps of 
rhododendrons, tennis and other lawns, well-stocked walled 
kitchen garden, glasshouses, together with 
ABOUT ¥% MILE OF PRIVATE BEACH. 


IN ALL 12% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD 
ONLY £18,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 


HANDSOME FLINT AND BRICK-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 
of most pleasing design and elevation. Four reception, 10 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. MAIN 
WATER and ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage, stabling and good outbuildings. 
TWO COTTAGES 


MATURED GARDENS, good orchard and 9 ACRES 
of land, in all 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 

3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s 

sitting room, children’s play-cottage of 2 rooms. Gravita- 

tion water, electric light, central heating throughout. 

2 garages. Workshop. Good farmery. Gardensand grounds, 

lake of one acre with rainbow trout, ten acres of arable, 
15 pasture, 7 copse, 


In all about 35 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, £9,500 


VACANT POSSESSION. 





34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: Ken- | Harrops Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 | Harrops Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
sington 1490. Eztn. 806.) (Tel. Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) London, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 
KINGSWOOD c.4 CHARMING PART OF c.3 OUTSKIRTS OF c.3 


AN ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-TYPE 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


SUSSEX COAST 


Unique position with frontage to sea. 





Panelled hall and dining room, lounge, cloakroom, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms, main services. 


1 ACRE OF GROUND 
Double garage, greenhouse. 


FREEHOLD, £7,250 


More land available. 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbrige, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806). 





DISTINCTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, electric light 
and modern conveniences. Garage, rooms over, beautiful 

garden 


Extending to about ONE ACRE 
To be Let Unfurnished or for Sale 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, pean. 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807). 





BERKS VILLAGE 





A CHARMING TUDOR HOUSE 


amidst pleasant surroundings, 3 miles from the main line 


station with good service to town. Hall, 3 receptions, 
cloakroom, 6 beds, 2 bathrooms. 
CO.’S EL wie LIGHT AND WATER, RADIATORS, 
}ARAGE FOR TWO CARS 
Easily roor awe and attractive garde n. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, $.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A. * I., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B, FOX, F.S.I1., F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





DORSET 


Two miles from Wareham, 10 miles from the popular coastal town of Swanage, 17 miles from Bournemouth. 


The Valuable Freehold Residential 
Sporting and Agricultural Property 


‘“ BINNEGAR HALL 
ESTATE ”’ 


Occupying a fine position with exten- 
sive views over the beautiful Isle of 
Purbeck and pleasantly situated well 
away from the road. The imposing 
stone-built Residence, erected in 1867, 
is very attractive in design and con- 
tains: 15 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
staircase hall, fine suite of 4 reception 
rooms, house keeper’s room, kitchen 
and complete offices. Main electricity. 
Picturesque entrance lodge. Fine range 
of stabling, garages, ete., chauffeur’s sky 
cottage, 9 cottages. Binnegar Farm, 
with good house, excellent buildings 
and about 168 ACRES 





Beautifully timbered and well-kept gar- 
dens and grounds with wide spreading 
lawns, lovely flowering shrubs and trees, 
productive walled kitchen garden. 

Tennis court. Woodland and rhododen- 
dron growths, etc. Main electricity. 

Drainage to septic tank. Water supply. 

The whole comprising an area of 

nearly 520 ACRES. 
Included is a salmon pool in the River 
Frome and some trout fishing in the 
River Piddle. A part of the residence, 
stables and some land is requisitioned 
by the military. Binnegar Farm is 
let to a good tenant. Some of the cot- 
tages are let and some are occupied by 
employees. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 

REMAINDER, IN HAND, ON 

COMPLETION OF THE PUR- 
CHASE 


Further particulars may be obtained of the Joint Agents: Messrs. ALFRED SAVILL & Sons, 51a, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, or Messrs, Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old 





Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





BOURNEMOUTH, WEST CLIFF 


One of the most charming residences in this first-class residential district. Quite close to 
the West Overcliff Drive, Chines, Bournemouth West Station, shops and bus route. 


The property is in excellent 

4 repair throughout, having 

Le been decorated and modern- 
at ised at very considerable 
; cost, and it is so planned 
that it can be run with a 
minimum of labour. The 
accommodation comprises : 
6 bedrooms (4 fitted lava- 
tory basins h. and c.), 3 
well-equipped bathrooms, 
heated linen room, lounge 
hall with gents’ cloakroom, 
lounge, dining room, morn- 
ing room, sun lounge open- 
ing on to garden (suitable 
for a billiards room), kitchen 
and compact domestic 
offices. Brick garage for 
2 cars. Well-kept garden 

with greenhouse. 


Held on lease expiring December 25, 1991, at an annual ground 
rent of £22 10s. 
Vacant Possession will be given on completion of the purchase. 


For further particulars, apply Fox _& Sons, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 
(Tel.: Bournemouth 43 2.) 


PRICE £10,000 





By order of the Executors of O. R. H. Bury, deceased. 
In a magnificent position facing the New Forest, close to Southampton Water 
The Delightful Freehold Residential Estate 
‘“ APPLEMORE,’’ DIBDEN, near SOUTHAMPTON 


Modern Detached Residence containing 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen and offices. Garage accommodation for 2 cars. Electric light from private 
plant. Main water. 

Modern detached bungalow let to gardener who would remain on the property. 
Matured grounds and heathland extending to nearly 30 Acres. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the Residence and grounds on completion. 


To be Sold by Auction at The Polygon Hotel, South pton, T 
1946. 





day, July 16, 


Solicitors : Messrs. H. E. & W. Bury, 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2 and 3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, 
and at Bournemouth and Brighton. 





BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


On the delightful Boscombe Manor Estate, Detached Modern Freehold 
Residence 


Well constructed of brick 
and rough-cast, with slated 
roof, close to the sea and 
main shopping centre. Five 
bedrooms, bathroom, 3 
reception rooms, kitchen 
and offices. Excellent 
garage. All main services. 
Well matured garden with 
lawns, flower beds, and 
borders and crazy-paved 
paths. 





VACANT POSSESSION SEPTEMBER 29, 1946. PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


View by appointment through the Agents: Fox & Sons, 739, Christchurch Road, 
Boscombe, or 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Overlooking the sea. 
ANGMERING-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 
An opportunity to acquire a ety _ secluded grounds having direct access 
e sea. 


FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCE KNOWN AS ‘‘ KINGMERE,”’ 
ANQGMERING-ON-GEA 


South aspect. 


Six bedrooms, 2 modern 

bathrooms, 4 reception 

rooms, cloakroom, maid’s 

sitting room, ample domes- 
tic offices. 


Delightful grounds of about 
1 acre including tennis 
court. 


Valuable frontage to fore- 
shore. 


To be sold by Auction at 
The Old Ship Hotel, 
Brighton, on Tuesday, 
16th July, 1946. 
Solicitors : Messrs. WOOLLEY, TYLER & Bury, 5-6, Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2 


Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Telephone: Hove 2277 
and 7279 (4 lines). 





DORSET 


Of special appeal to the garden lover and those requiring the almost perfect and attractive property on the market at the present time. 


The van of an article in COUNTRY 
LIFE. 2 miles from a good Golf Course, 
within a short motor run of Bournemouth. 


CHOICE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY . 


unique in character and possessing 
every modern comfort and convenience 
with PICTURESQUE NORFOLK 
REED THATCHED HOUSE 
containing 
4 bedrooms (all fitted basins h. and c.), 
bathroom, oak-panelled entrance hall 
and dining room, delightful lounge 
measuring 24 ft. by 17 ft. 6 ins., loggia, 
kitchen and complete offices. 





Electric lighting plant, companies’ gas 

and water. Central heating. Telephone. 

Gardener’s cottage. Garages, work- 

shop, greenhouses, potting shed, cold 
frames. 


Charmingly designed garden and 
grounds densely timbered with belt of 
coniferous trees providing entire seclu- 
sion, weeping willows, shrubs, very 
productive kitchen garden, orchard, 
En-Tout-Cas tennis court, pergola 
walks, water ome with lily pool, 
rockery with alpine plants, and well- 
kept lawns and flower beds. The whole 
comprising an area of about 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £8,000, FREEHOLD 
including curtains, curtain rods, elec- 


tric light fittings, water softener and 
refrigerator, ete. 


For further particulars apply : Messrs. HARRY BREWER & SON, LTD., The Estate Office, West Moors, Dorset; and 
Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, 
Telephone : 


OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 
Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 


BRANCH OFFICES) 





















































NIFE All- Steel Batteries 


@ Containers, Terminals and 


Nife Batteries are not yet available for private cars or domestic wireless. 
NIFE BATTERIES LTD., Hunt End Works, Redditch, Worcs. 








Empire WINES 
‘6 ’ 


99 







nce 


PROPRIETORS! 
SOUTHARDS or LONDON 
—————————————— 


Metaldehyde 


BRITISH MADE 


SAFE SOLID FUEL 




















IN PACKETS, 1/3, 2/4, 5/6 


Obtainable from 


& Seed 





Ch Ir gers 


SoleConcessionairesfortheU.K.& Eire 


H. R. NAPP LIMITED 
3 & 4, Clements Inn, LONDON,W.C.2 
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even the Plates are made of 
steel and practically inde- 
structible. 


Active material totally 
enclosed. 


Completely inert on open 
circuit and does not suffer 
from local action and 
standing loss. 


No corrosive fumes. 


Alkaline electrolyte non- 
corrosive to all cell parts, 
including terminals. 


That’s why there is 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Tele : Sevenoaks 2251. 
Works throughout the Country. 








Head Office : 
Scottish Office : Cadder, Bishopbriggs near Glasgow. Tele Bishopbr ges 


tell us 


the sort of building you need 





show you how fo ger if 


Standard, pre-cast Marley units can 
be used for a!most every type, size 
and shape of building or cattle 
yard. You've only to give us par- 


ticulars of your requirements and we'll forward 
a descriptive leaflet showing how we can meet 
them. Remember, all Marley buildings are built 
to last, from reinforced concrete, and do not 
involve you in heavy maintenance costs. 

To avoid delay, please include with your enquiry the name of 
your local Council as well as stating your full postal address. 


MARLEY Farm Building 


London Road, Riverhead, Seven 
T 


Kert. 


MAT 











% The Sussex is one of the oldest & 
% breeds and produces the great- SV 
LA est amount of quality beef, yet 2.) 
“S. > thrives on poorish pastures > 
& and proves surprisingly econ- Ss 


omical to maintain. 





SUSSEX HERD BOOK SOCIETY 


5, BROADWAY EAST, DENHAM, near UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX 





CHANGE of ADDRESS 


VAUGHAN 


(C. B. VAUGHAN (GUNS) LTD.) 


beg to inform their clients that this 
business is still in the Vaughan family 
and they have now #emoved to 


33 BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
(Off the Strand) 


Guns, Rifles, Field Glasses, Split 
Cane Salmon & Trout Rods & 
Reels. Highest Prices Given 


el: TEMple Bar 5638 
CLOSED ON SATURDAYS 


OUR ONLY ADDRESS 


112,105 




















Peacetime 

















i SUPPLIED TO 
| [Mouse OF LORDS | 





THE MIRACLE TOOL 
FOR POST DRIVING 


Far Quicker and Cheaper than 
Digging Holes. No Loose or 
Split Posts. No Ramming. For 
Wood, Iron or Concrete Posts. 


Send for Folder No. 41. 


DRIVALL 





GEO. MONRO LTD., 











WALTHAM CROSS : HERTS. 
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BOB MARTIN’S 


Condition Powder Tablets — keep dogs fit 


























NMATIS 


THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 








Cy 


TRADE MARK 





3. As the full force of the explosive gases 
is always used for driving, even at a long 
range Pneumatic Cartridges are deadly. 
You will enjoy this extra power. 
4. Long shots once considered hopeless 
become possible clean kills, because the 
perfect gas check increases velocity, gives 
greater range,and lowers barrel pressure. 


|. An Air-chamber replaces the old- 
fashioned felt wad, and acts as a 
“cushion’’ which absorbs much of the 
force of the inevitable backward kick. 

2. The Pneumatic Air-chamber Cork 
Wad, combined with the Domed Cards, 
makesa perfect gas check, which increases 
velocity, and gives greater killing power. 


5. Gun-headache, the bane of many a good shot, is the result of 
shock brought about by recoil. Pneumatic Cartridges remove the 
cause of Gun-headache with its accompanying fatigue, simply by 
reducing recoil. 
If you have difficulty in getting supplies locally, please write direct to the factory. 


THE ‘PNEUMATIC’ CARTRIDGE CO., LTD., 96, HOLYROOD ROAD, EDINBURGH 
Governing Director: L. Gordon Sandeman. 
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\ Parozone keeps linen and white 
things in perfect shape, always white 
and fresh, something of which to be 
proud.... 








\ V2 
\ \ 7 


me 


It helps in many a household chore, 
| adding sparkle and brilliance to the 
home wherever there are tiles or 
\||| glass, porcelain or white woodwork. 
|| It kills grease, removes stains. . . it’s 
|| a treasure in every home. Parozone, 
| for linens—unsurpassed; for other 
‘||| uses—without equal. 

FROM YOUR GROCER™OR STORE 

































Don’tblame your suppliers 
if you can’t get all the 
Parozone you want. Bear 
with us, please—we are 
doing everything possible 
to maintain supplies. 


DOES MORE THAN BLEACH 
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FINEST STAINLESS STEEL 


TABLEWARE 


Every article is a perfect example of 


true craftsmanship and possesses its own 
individual attraction. At present the 
demand for export restricts our supplies 
/ for the home market. We look forward 


to the day when we shall be free to offer : 
this beautiful ware to every home. 


As Beautiful as Old Silver 
and it will never tarnish. 





Products of 
J. & J. WIGGIN LTD., OLD HALL WORKS, BLOXWICH, WALSALL 


W.t.3a Craftsmen in Finest Stainless Steel 








“Mother used to dread 
washday— I don’t get it!" 


the many hundred women 
who are already proud owners 

of ADA—the new electric washing machine—wash 

day is now “that dream cometrue”’. Because it is so 

strong, itis very gentle, to be trusted with precious 

undies or prized blankets. Because it is so simple, 

it can be used as easily as 

your vac. or radio. ADA is 

sold through electric dealers. 








ELECTRIC 
WASHING 
‘ MACHINE 


AJAX DOMESTIC APPLIANCE Co., Ltd., 
Dept. D. HALIFAX. Yorks. 


DUFRAIS 


| VINEGARS 











Tarragon 
Garlic 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Malt 
Vinegar 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTL'. 


DUFRAIS & CO. LTD. 
87. South Lambeth Rd. S.W.8 















Eschalot 
etc. 
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REVELATION 
scimmncaur planned’ wwocacs 


Packing can be a frightful bore or, with cleverly planned 
luggage, it can really be quite fun . . . 


With a REV-ROBE, for instance, the creaseless folding 
and packing of up to a dozen dresses is literally a matter 
of seconds, and with a REVELATION suitcase there is the 
certainty that, whatever you put in, it will always close 
with ease. 

Supplies are only a fraction of the demand ; so please be 
patient until your Stores or Luggage Dealers can supply you 


REVELATION Suitcase . . . the 
same case adjusts itself for a 
week-end, a week or a month. 

















REV-ROBE ... the travel Wardrobe 
hardly larger than a hat-box. 
“Cr 1 ‘e : iting: 9 

















REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|! 


(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 


Minton China marks the perfection of a century 
and a half of artistry and craftsmanship ; its 
beauty and distinction are traditional, and with 
happier days returning, Minton will contribute 
still. more widely to the joy of gracious living. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
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it is wise 
to say... 





wow LETS HAVE A 
GIN AWD VOTRIX 


Closely guarded by the makers of all good Vermouth 
is the exact method of preparation — the proportions 
of the aromatic herbs, and the method of introducing 
them to the wine. 


Fortunate in the possession of an ancient recipe, 
well tried and proved by time, the makers of Votrix 
Vermouth obtain the final perfection of flavour by 
using delicious wine from selected Empire grapes and 
blending it with aromatic herbs in the old and accepted 
traditional method. The result is public knowledge, 
yet, because Votrix is prepared in England it is still 
available at a fair price. 


ie SWEET 
t OR 
V RMOUT DRY 







9} 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD.. KINGSTON. SURREY 
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On this historic highway in 1821, a 


dazzling speed record was set up by the 
stage-coach ‘‘Rocket'’ which covered its 
‘seventy-one miles, seven furlongs"’ in 
nine hours! The stage-coach has been 
supplanted by the motor-coach and motor- 
car which can complete the journey in 
a fifth of the time—thanks greatly to 
John Boyd Dunlop's invention, the first 
practicable pneumatic tyre, which 
revolutionised mechanical transport. 
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FOOD POLICY 


N this country people still expect to be told 
I frankly the full facts that underlie Govern- 

ment decisions. Farmers and housewives will 
not be convinced of the necessity for cuts in 
livestock production until the position in other 
countries has been honestly stated. If the 
Cabinet are wise they will make sure that all the 
facts are ascertained and nothing hidden. It 
may be inevitable for us to reduce the output 
from our dairy cows, pigs and poultry in order to 
provide the bare necessities of food for women 
and children in Europe, but so far the reports 
brought home by visitors to Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland do not indi- 
cate that there is anything like a famine in 
Western Europe as a whole. Other peoples are 
feeding better than we are to-day, and their 
Governments are promising an early remission 
of rationing altogether. 

Then there is the strange fact that Czecho- 
slovakia, which is on the list of U.N.R.R.A. for 
food relief, is buying hatching eggs, pedigree 
sheep and pedigree boars to build up her live- 
stock numbers at a time when farmers in 
Britain have to slaughter pigs and poultry 
wholesale because there are not the feeding-stuffs 
for them. It should not be an impossible task 
for a small mission of clear-headed men to put 
the whole picture in true perspective. 

There is confusion, too, about our home 
food production programme. Farmers are being 
besought to grow more wheat for next year’s 
harvest, but the wheat prices remain unsatis- 
factory compared with the return from barley 
growing, and the farming community is left in 
doubt about the country’s real needs. A further 
wage increase takes effect this month, and the 
fixed prices for all farm produce are being revised 
upwards. To meet the farmers’ justifiable 
claims the prices and increases will need to be 
substantial, because there will be smaller quan- 
tities of milk and other livestock products over 
which the increased charge can now be spread. 
This dislocation in food policy has wide reper- 
cussions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deplores his inability to allow more remissions in 
the Purchase Tax on household essentials, but 
he explains that he is facing the loss of 
£48,000,000 in beer duty. 

Even at this time of food crisis Government 
Departments seem incapable of co-ordinating 
their efforts. By the Civil Aviation Bill one 
Minister is taking drastic powers to acquire more 
agricultural land for airfields without even the 
provision that he must consult the Minister of 
Agriculture before he sterilises good farming 
land. Is not the time overdue for food produc- 
tion in this country to be given first priority ? 
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The farmer is doing his best to feed the industrial 
millions. He is looking for an unequivocal 
lead and help rather than hindrance from 
Whitehall. 


OVERSPILL AND AGRICULTURE 


i ew Rural District Councils which were 
created half a century ago, in an attempt to 
systematise a chaos of services most of which 
ended at the parish boundary, have had a time 
of severe trial in a largely unsympathetic world. 
They are often accused of unenterprising apathy 
and compared, to their great disadvantage, with 
their urban rivals. This is a manifest injustice. 
Except where they have gained in rating value 
from some form of urban development they and 
their constituent parishes have often remained 
as poor as the mice in the parish churches— 
quite unable to cope with large scale reorganisa- 
tion of services over their areas. Nor has their 
growing dependence on the County Councils 
made things easier, and in face of many attacks 
it would not be surprising had they capitulated 
to any new form of regional administration 
which relieved them of a thankless task. No 
local authorities, however, have shown more 
self-respect and independence, and now that 
they are assured of a better showing in the 
financial picture, it is quite evident that they 
are determined to survive. Their present danger 
arises chiefly from the often unbridled ambitions 
of County Boroughs with unlimited capacity for 
overspill, who are now claiming increases in 
area up to 200 per cent. All these claims will 
come before the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, and it is to be hoped that this new 
judicial body will feel itself competent to take 
into account more general factors than the mere 
existing efficiency of the services which large 
and wealthy urban authorities can so easily 
provide, but which, till now, the rural authori- 
ties could not. Otherwise the scales will be 
heavily weighted against the rural authorities, 
and they will be in danger of worse financial 
trouble as the towns expand, if not of actual 


’ obliteration. 


THE HIDDEN STREAM 


” pan htop swollen plains where fat 
things lap and wallow; 


Above—proud mountains lift commanding crags; 
Between these lie ways wonderful 
Which few men seek or follow. 


Amongst the scented blossom, the fronds and swift 
wings beating, 

Of these faint paths, a limpid rivulet flows 

Hidden from all but eager eves, 

Its cool, quiet song repeating. 


No hooves of beasts here plunge, no traveller 
unwary 

Can find this stream, whose waters are so clear 

That seeing is to feel unclean, 

Foul breath’d, athirst, and weary. 


Beyond no seas this place, behind no 
mountain, 

But ever waiting here at hand, at heart; 

These shaded ways still ache for feet, 

For lips vearns this pure fountain. 


lowering 


D. W. REYNOLDs. 


MILITARY OCCUPATION 


LL over the country, War Department 
A danger signs and barbed wire entangle- 
ments remind us how much of this land is still 
under military occupation. Gradually our 
beaches are being cleared and our piers mended, 
but an official map published the other day 
showed twenty-six coastal areas which have 
been mined and are still ‘“‘ unsterilised’’ from the 
lethal point of view. There are similar and 
perhaps larger areas on the downs and other 
common lands where all kinds of target and 
battle practice went on during the war. We 
have, however, the satisfaction at least of 
promises that these areas will sooner or later be 
restored to public enjoyment. More serious by 


far is the position with regard to the Isle «| 
Purbeck, which is one of many areas that are 
all-important from the point of view of amenity 
and of planning National Parks, but which have 
been adopted by one or other of the Services, 
and having been found pleasant and socially 
convenient by the adopters seem doomed to 
remain under military occupation till the end of 
time. That 9,800 acres of requisitioned land 
between Lulworth Cove and Kimmeridge Bzy 
should continue indefinitely as a tank gunneiy 
school is an outrage to be defended only on tle 
ground that other more suitable areas would |e 
inaccessible and socially unattractive to certa n 
personnel concerned. Apart from the naturil 
beauty of this unspoilt coast, it is world-famous 
as a Classic geological area, its ancient eart).- 
works are of the utmost importance to the 
archeologist, it is a haunt of rare plants and of 
at least three of our rarer birds. Incidentall ;, 
the N.F.U. estimates that we lose more than 
400,000 gallons of milk a year as part of tle 
price we are paying for this piece of vandalism ! 


THE CULT OF THE WINDOW-BOX 


OT the least contribution to the gaiety cf 
London during the Victory celebrations 
was made by the richly dight window-boxes 
which suddenly appeared to enliven facades 
war-scarred and unpainted these six or seven 
years. The flags and the banners have departed, 
but, happily, some of the window-boxes remain. 
They are going to be allowed to remain on Govern- 
ment buildings for the duration of the summer, 
and the Ministry of Works has undertaken to 
consider the suggestion that they should become 
an annual feature. Some of the more enter- 
prising clubs and commercial firms have joined 
in the floral display, and it is much to be hoped 
that the cult of the window-box may be general y 
revived to brighten the drab surroundings in 
which Londoners are compelled to live and work 
to-day. Red, white and blue are naturally muci 
in evidence, the first two supplied by those 
old standbys, the geranium and the marguerite, 
while dwarf hydrangeas have done their best to 
provide the blue—albeit an Air Force blue. But 
another year we need not be confined to patriotic 
colour schemes. Petunias thrive well in window- 
boxes and look very gay; earlier in the year there 
is all the range of the bulbs from crocuses 10 
tulips; and there is something to be said, par- 
ticularly in these days, for the calceolaria- 
geranium combination beloved of our grand- 
parents, if only to remind us that there were 
once scrambled eggs and tomatoes. 


DWINDLING SPECIES 


PAPER on The Decline of Oyster Popula- 

tions in a recent issue of Nature, by Dr. F. 
Gross and J.C. Smyth, of Edinburgh University, 
contains a paragraph of unusual interest to 
naturalists and conservationists in general. | 
reads :— 

It would seem that when an animal popul 
tion has been reduced below a certain minimu! 
the trend towards extinction continues althoug 
the main cause of the decline—over-fishing in th 
case of the oyster—has ceased to operate. Th 
explanation of this behaviour may perhaps | 
found in the circumstance that under adverse cor 
ditions approaching the limit of adaptation th 
community will die out unless there are sufficie1 
genetic variants present which can survive the: 
conditions and establish the breeding stock of 
population increasingly better adapted to tl 
prevailing set of conditions. 


Here would seem to be a possible explanation ¢ : 
the position and trend of such birds as the choug | 
and the kite, and even (at some future date, 
no improvement occurs) of the corn-crake, wr) 
neck and barn-owl. And here is, in effect, 
warning against the optimistic notion that 
species can be allowed to decline to rarity lev: | 
and then be saved by strict conservation at tl 
last moment. It is suggested that the oyst 
situation might be repaired by the “mas 
hybridisation of at least twenty varieties froi 
different geographical communities, and part 
cularly from northern rather than southern con:- 
munities’’; but it would not be quite so easy t? 
apply comparable measures to higher forms ©f 
life, nor do those higher forms produce—like 
oysters—a million offspring. 
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Captain Edward Grace 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


on corn-growing as I did not start my career 
as a British farmer until forced to join the 
ranks of the agriculturists in the interests of my 
hens in 1940. At the same time I am not con- 
fessing that I know nothing whatsoever about 
crops, as in other lands I have grown third-class 
rice, which was almost uneatable—though I 
should be very glad of it now; second-class maize, 
which was afflicted with only two serious insect 
pests; and barley which was nearly first-class as 
regards grain, but almost totally deficient in 
straw. With this small experience behind me 
I ask of those better qualified to know, what are 
the good points of dredge corn, and why in this 
country do we sow a mixture of three growths— 
barley, oats and peas—which do not come to 
maturity at the same time, and all of which, it 
seems to me, resent the presence of the other 
corns and go out of their way to show it? The 
barley usually ripens before the oats and, being 
over-ripe when harvested, drops a considerable 
percentage of the grains on the field before being 
carried, or the oats, in a hurry to catch up with 
the barley, have time only to form husks and 
omit the essential kernels. I am not quite cer- 
tain what the peas do, as in the seed corn I obtain 
there are so few of them that they are only able 
to establish about ten observation posts in a one- 
acre field, and wood-pigeons soon locate them. 
* * 
* 

‘i | pen only reason I can see for growing dredge 
corn is that it is the one crop which official- 
dom allows the harassed poultryman to sow for his 
hens, and it is the sort of thing one would expect 
from officialdom. If the Minister of Agriculture 
would like a candid opinion on his selection by 
those fully qualified to give an opinion, he may 
come and inspect my poultry runs after the birds 
have been fed with dredge corn, when he will 

see the ground white with empty husks. 


I AM not really qualified to give any opinion 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


Those whose weary, thankless task it is to 
feed hens night and morning in these days 
when the food one has to offer them is almost 
as unsatisfactory as that which one has to eat 
oneself will have noticed that hens comment 
volubly on the fare provided, and when one has 
had to listen to these remarks for over six years, 
one learns the language and understands it. 
I have noticed that there is always a strong 
under-current of adverse criticism—a running 
commentary of complaint—when the mash pro- 
vided has been eked out considerably with 
boiled chat potatoes, and at the present time, 
when the heavily whiskered flabby relics of last 
year’s crop figure largely in the meals now that 
the early potatoes have arrived, the remarks 
sound almost unprintable. 

On the days when my birds receive a ration 
of the dredge corn I have grown, the wild 
enthusiasm displayed when the first grains fall 
is soon disseminated, and the remark one hears 
in every corner of the run is : ‘‘ Why doesn’t the 
silly fool give us only barley, and why do these 
damned empty husks have to be thrown to us ?”’ 
I wish I could get them to grasp that barley is 
required for beer, and that the ‘“‘workers”’ of 
Great Britain must have their beer. If it is 
pointed out ‘that a considerable proportion of 
these ‘‘ workers’”’ are on strike, the answer is that 
having more time on their hands they require 
more beer. Then again we are constantly adding 
to the numbers of the real ‘‘workers,’’ and 
shortly that very leisured class, the G.P. doctors 
of the land, are to be enrolled in the ranks. It is 
presumed that when the doctors qualify for the 
rank of ‘“‘worker’’ they Will endeavour to live 


up to the standard expected, but I do not know 
what is going to happen in the future whena 
man severs his radial artery, or develops acute 
appendicitis, at a time when all the doctors 
and surgeons of the area are on strike for another 
5d. an hour. 
* * 
T is said—there may be no truth in the rum- 
our, of course—but it is said that the doctors 
of a neighbouring town have formed themselves 
into a syndicate, and acquired for a term of years 
the sole fishing rights ona long carrier of our local 
river. This carrier, which is approximately a 
mile and a half long, and is of such dimensions 
that it might rank as a stream, was not so very 
long ago a sanctuary and haven of rest for some 
of the rare indigenous trout from the main river. 
The water conditions were more to their liking 
than those of the big river, pike were few and far 
between, and in the days before the war I never 
failed to pull up on the little brick bridge—often 
to the sound of angry honks from behind—to 
look at and admire three very big fellows who 
were generally to be seen lurking in the shadow 
of the arch. I regret to say that they dis- 
appeared from the water somewhere about the 
time when our American allies occupied the local 
aerodrome. I have often wondered why trout 
lie up under road bridges : whether it is because 
they like the situation, the shade from the arch, 
and the complimentary remarks of the discern- 
ing public, or whether they do it out of cussed- 
ness to fill the passing angler with envy and 
covetousness, and also to cause him to pull up 
suddenly in his car to the intense annoyance of 
anyone behind. 

It is the intention of the doctors, I am told, 
to net this stream of its coarse fish and stock it 
with trout from the neighbouring hatchery, and, 
from what I know of the carrier and its possi- 
bilities, I should say the local G.P.s and special- 
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ists in the syndicate are on to a very good thing. 
The only possible fly in the ointment, now that 
the doctors of this country are to be con- 
scripted, drilled, regimented and brought into 
line; is the uneasy feeling that the Government 
may endeavour to control their sports as well as 
their professional activities, and take as much 
interest in their fishing rods as they will soon 
in their stethoscopes. Vast quantities of paper 
might be expended on forms showing the number 
of fish introduced originally and the numbers 
estimated to be in existence at the end of each 
fishing week, together with a nominal roll of all 
doctors in the syndicate, showing time spent on 
idle pursuits to the detriment of their calling 
with their total catch, which would have to be 
worked out on the “fish intake per doctor hour”’ 
system. 


* * 
co 


T is our turn in this corner of England to 
suffer from a real plague of slugs such as are 
reported from year to year in other parts. The 
slugs, like the poor, are always with us, but in this 
area in the past there has always been a certain 
amount of restraint about the activities of the 
slug. Two or three comfortable-looking fellows 
would be found under a stone if one turned it, 
but if one goes in for the pastime of turning 
stones one must expect to find something 
repellent. Also in a row of lettuces a few leaves 
of a plant or two would show well scalloped 
edges, here and there a dwarf bean would poke 
up through the soil a neck from which the head 
had been neatly severed, and the finest straw- 
berry on the bunch would often have an alder- 
man-sized slug deeply embedded in its crimson 
flank. The depredations, however, did not go 
much farther than this, and an application of 
one of the many slug remedies would enable the 
gardener to hold his own, which is as muchas, 
or even more than, he dare expect. 
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All this is written in the past tense as this 
year the situation is very different, for one day 
one will look with satisfaction at a well-defined 
row of pale green shoots where one sowed the 
lettuce seed, and the following morning one will 
decide one must be suffering from hallucinations 
and ‘‘seeing things,’ as not one trace of green 
is visible. The row of peas, which on the first 
day one felt one had sown far too thickly for 
proper prolific growth, looks more or less in 
accordance with the garden book’s instruction 
on the second, a trifle on the thin side on the 
third, while on the fourth one has to go and 
look at the docket at the end of the row to ascer- 
tain if one has sown peas there or not. Also the 
numbers of the slugs are such that easily acces- 
sible growths on the surface of the soil are 
insufficient for their needs, and this has resulted 
in the evolution of a pioneer type, which have 
learned to climb to dizzy heights where they 
can cut off dahlia buds, and even the shoots of 
buddleia and other shrubs. 
* . * 
* 

rT “HERE are any amount of slug extermina- 
tors, deterrents, and poisons on the market : 
so many, in fact, that when one enters the 
seedsman’s shop one notices that far more space 
is taken up with the various preparations to 
protect seeds and seedlings than with the seeds 
themselves. All of these may be quite effective if 
the weather plays its part, but when every day 
and every night there is a downpour of rain 
lasting for several hours, these potent chemicals 
are washed deep into the soil, possibly finding 
their way ultimately to the neighbouring river 
to exercise their destructive effect on the fly 

which should hatch for the trout’s benefit. 
Years ago, when a slug-infested garden in 
Dorset nearly broke my heart, I employed a 
kill-or-cure remedy which was recommended to 
me by the local farmer. I obtained a load of 


burnt limestone from the neighbouring kiln, 
slaked it off during the day, and that night—: 
warm, damp, muggy one that slugs appreciat: 
to such an extent that even the old and infirn 
sally forth to amuse themselves—I went ou 
and scattered the hot lime over every corner o 
the garden. The following morning the surfac: 
of the soil looked as if it has experienced a sligh 
fall of snow, but on every inch of the white sur 
face there was a small greenish patch, and th 
small greenish patch was all that was left of ; 
cremated slug. In one night I had exterminate: 
almost every slug in the garden, but as I had als: 
exterminated most of the young growth I wa 
trying to protect, it is not a cure I shall try again 
* * 
* 
T the present time I am using another old 

time remedy recommended by the sam: 
farmer, one which dates back to the days befor: 
chemicals played any part in agriculture. Thi 
is the use of the sharp spiny beard or whisker 
of barley, which is to be found in a heap wher: 
the threshing machine worked last autumn, anc 
which is called ‘‘ hawes”’ in these parts, ‘‘cavins’ 
over the border in Dorset, and has probably :« 
different name in every county in England. Ir 
the Middle East it is called tibn and the poor olc 
camel has to eat it. This spread generously— 
and, as it costs nothing, one can be generous— 
round everything one wishes to protect is far 
more effective in constantly wet weather than 
any of the modern products, for the slugs abho1 
it. One realises what the slugs must suffer 
through coming in contact with it when one 
works with the threshing party of a barley stack 
ona hot autumn day, and experiences the sensa- 
tion of a hundred fragments of needle-like 
““cavins’’ which have stuck in the middle of 
one’s perspiring back. It must be even worse 
for the slug, for his back is far stickier, and he 
has no hands with which to scratch himself ! 


IN BEDDGELERT FOREST 


Written and Illustrated by 


J. D. U. WARD 


desk it was good once again to subside on a tussock, to 


A est the many long weeks of winter spent at an office 


pull off my shoes and to shake out the accumulation of 
Those simple actions, dull or 
even tedious in themselves, were raised by association—by nos- 
moor and 


dead, dry flowers of heather. 


talgic remembrance of 
into a positive pleasure. 
Now there was a new joy added to the old. 


past days on 


in forest— 


There were not 


only the familiar delights of typical foothill country—a com- 
bination of sheep pasture, forest and rocky outcrops, all chan- 
nelled by swift, small streams, bright and musical, and backed by 
mountains whose crests still retained the snows of winter—but 
also Carnarvonshire was a new and quite unfamiliar county to 
me, and the voices which came from above (tchuff, tchuff) were 
unknown. The three dark birds circling with the buoyant grace 
of buzzards were evidently choughs, which I had thought sur- 
vived only on a few parts of the coast. But here, not far 
from Beddgelert and near the 2,000 ft. contour, they still nest in 
the deserted copper-mines. Below, among the larger trees, the 
pine marten (a much rarer animal than the polecat) still goes 
his primeval way, with his chances of survival notably improved 
by the return of the forests which are his natural habitat. 
Beddgelert Forest begins a mile to the north-west of the 
village, and a good walker, starting from the camp or hostel 
near the forester’s house, can make the summit of Snowdon in 
less than two hours. Of the forest’s 3,000 acres, about 1,000 
have been planted, and not more than another 500 are plantable, 
so that within the forest there will always be open spaces, 
where the views of mountains will dominate the scene. On 
this particular spring day the bleating of lambs, the trilling of 
curlews and the cries of two peewits were mingled in the lower 
sheep-pastures, and the upper air, which at one time held the 
choughs, was often occupied by buzzards and ravens, some- 


times in half-serious combat. It was then early for birds not 
resident during the winter and 

I saw neither ring-ouzel nor IMMATURE SPRUCE IN 
dipper nor yet grey wagtail SCALE BESIDE A MINIA- 


typical birds of the high hills 


TURE SALMON RIVER. THE 


and mountain streams—and a 
only one wheatear. PLANTATIONS OF THE 
More remarkable still, in FORESTRY COMMISSION’S 


two days we observed not HIGH ELEVATION EXPERI- 
a single rabbit. When we MENT CAN BE SEEN ON 


THE HILLSIDE IN THE 
BACKGROUND 


met the forester (who told 
us where the choughs nested) 
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LOOKING SOUTH-EAST ACROSS BEDDGELERT 

FOREST. THE DRAINED LAKE MENTIONED IN THE 

ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE IS TO THE RIGHT OF THE 
CENTRE OF THE PICTURE 


(Right) NATURAL OAK SCRUB AND A VIEW OF MOEL 
HEBOG FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


I asked him about his fortunate freedom from the worst of all 
forest pests: had he badgers to keep them down? A few, but 
this was not much of a place for rabbits anyhow. He had many 
foxes. What did the foxes live on, if there were no rabbits? 
Voles—and the voles had done serious damage to the trees in 
some parts of the forest. Obviously the foxes were his friends? 
Yes, but they were very numerous, and other people’s interests 
had to be considered also, so that it was necessary to limit their 
increase. I glanced at his Lakeland terrier, who looked businesslike. 

There were a few pheasants about, but we saw only. three 
wood-pigeons. That, said the forester, was where the peregrine 
falcons did good work. But when chickens were about, they were 
devils. And last year he’d brought back three fantails from 
Carnarvon. The first day he let them out a falcon had one; the 
second day another went; and the third day the last was taken. 
I commented that white pigeons would be visible a long way off, 
to a peregrine; and an academic ecologist, when told of the matter, 
later remarked, ‘“‘A very nice example of a species’ failure to 
survive in an unsuitable habitat.’”’ But it must have been galling 
to lose one’s fantails so swiftly. 

Beddgelert’s high elevation experiment, planted by the 
Forestry Commission in 1929 to test the suitability of various 
trees for establishment at the higher levels, is an obvious and 
interesting feature of several general views of the forest. It is 
stretched—like a rug thrown on a sofa-back for display—up a steep 
mountain slope. The simple, rectangular pattern made by the 
plots of different species is well defined at the lower end (1,300 
feet) and in the centre, but at the top it seems to be worn very 
thin, for the site was chosen partly for maximum exposure and 
no tree loves being planted 1,800 feet high on a windswept Welsh 
mountain. 

Walking across some rough ground on the way to the experi- 
ment, we chanced upon a small heap of empty ‘303 cases. ‘‘ Mili- 
tary training?’’ I enquired. The forester nodded. ‘‘ They used all 
that stuff on concentrated fire into the forest. I asked them, 
couldn’t they shoot at one of the many bare stretches of mountain- 
side, but they took no notice. Now I’ve got broken leaders and 
wounded trees all through that area. Daftness! But they showed 
a bit more sense with this stretch of derelict railway. They used to 
push some of the old trucks up the narrow-gauge line and then set 
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them running downhill so that théy made perfect 
targets for anti-tank rifles.”’ 

We crossed a valley bottom, only three years 
planted with Norway spruce and still thickly clad 
with Molinia cerulea, the blue grass of the moun- 
tains, now dead and dried to a pale shade of beige. 
“IT should be afraid of cigarette-ends here,’’ I said. 
“Yes, but one can only take every possible precau- 
tion, make all the obvious preparations and a few 
not-so-obvious for fighting any fire that does occur, 
and then not worry.” 

It was a sensible attitude, but a man might well 
have felt heavily burdened with the charge of so 
much beauty (for Beddgelert must be one of the 
loveliest of all forests in Britain) at a time when fire- 
risks were severe, especially in an area which the 
public was more or less invited or encouraged to visit. 

Soon we were hopping over peat-drains, dug 
four feet deep. The men had brought up many pieces 
of old bog oak, relics of trees that doubtless grew 
here more than a millennium before a domineering 
English king exhibited his baby son as first Prince otf 
Wales in the castle eight or nine miles north of the 
spot on which we stood. 

Such ground as this presents the forester with 
complex problems: there have been promising 
experiments, but several questions remain un- 
answered. Newly planted Norway spruce or other 
trees respond to the boost of a phosphate, but they 
later go into check. No forester could be confident 
of what to do when he saw the Molinia interspersed 
with such depressing indicators as bog myrtle and 
bog asphodel and knew that below lay four or more 
feet of peat. Where there were rushes and mosses, 
the prospects were better, and some trees were going 
away well. 

We were soon out of the worst area and into 
a mixed compartment where the several different 
species were planted in groups, which gave an effect 
of variety and constantly changing interest. The 
silver fir Abies nobilis was doing very well and the 
Serbiin spruce (Picea ormorika) a relatively new 
forest tree for Britain, looked most promising; there 
were the familiar Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and 
Japanese larch; outstandingly graceful and full of 
vigour was the western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla). 
In some places the lower branches brashed from the 
Tsuga had struck where they had fallen on the moist 
ground, and the same thing seemed to be happening, 
though less frequently, with Picea ormorika, and 
Thuva plicata. One of Nature’s whims: here that 
occurred by accident, yet a furlong back, on ground 
not greatly dissimilar, trees could be established only 
doubtfully and at considerable expense. 

We climbed to the base of the high elevation 
experiment and sat down just below it to enjoy lunch 
and the view, to the east, of Snowdon’s white crest 
through the spikes of Norway spruce leaders. We 
were certainly lucky with the weather: no rain, 
ptenty of sun, and Snowdon was now quite free of 
cloud. Two hours before, the wind had seemed to be 
plaving at dressing up the mountain, which one 
minute would be heavily hooded with dense 
cloud, next lightly veiled with semi-transparent 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF THE HIGH ELEVATION EXPERIMENT, SHOWING HOW 
THE PLANTATIONS THIN OUT TOWARDS THE SUMMIT OF THE SLOPE 





mist, and next adorned with a pearl-grey collar, 
hung round the neck (as it were) while three 
hundred feet of pointed head was left in the sun- 
shine above. 

To the south, beyond the forest’s boundary 
(and to the right or west of those plantations 
which stretched back down the valley at whose 
misty end lay Aberglaslyn Pass) rose the hump 
of Moel Hebog. Pointing south-west, the forester 
said that there was a small asbestos mine high 
on that mountain, but most of the old workings 
nearer to us were disused slate-quarries, and it 
was on the waste out-turn of one that we later 
found stagshorn moss and the rare parsley fern. 
I glanced at the map for names: Bwlch vy 
Ddwy-elor, Dol-Evan-Gethin, Cwm Trwsgyl. — 

The plantation behind us, that had looked 
rug-like at a distance, was full of interest and 
information for the professional forester, but 
I noticed that apparently as an afterthought 
there had been planted up the full length, and 
just outside the original experiment, lines of 
beech and Abies nobilis. It was interesting that 
the beech seemed to be vigorous and healthy 
(though in shapes quite other than those 
required for timber!) up to about 1,500 feet, 
while the line of the Abies, which I had associ- 
ated with the lower slopes and the moist valleys, 
apparently survived right to the 1,800 ft. contour. 

The steepness of the slope was prodigious, 
and we were told that this was one of the verv 


few plantations in England and Wales to have 
suffered avalanche damage—from the slipping 
of snowdrifts as opposed to mere snowbreak of 
individual trees from the direct falling of snow. 

We made our way home by a rough route, 
a large part of which led over rocks and heather 
rather than through forest. There seemed to be 
no silver birch here (nor yet down in the valley, 
where there was some natural scrub oak whose 
bark was nearly as silvery as any birch’s) but 
only a very few indigenous rowans or mountain 
ashes and an occasional old Scotch pine or 
Norway spruce. These are relics of 19th-century 
estate plantings and interesting because they 
show, by their modest size and distorted habit, 
how inhospitable is the terrain. 

Our way led through another experiment 
with small groups of unexpected species: 
Sequoia sempervirens, the giant redwood, doing 
only moderately well; Taxodium distichum, the 
swamp cypress, failing completely; two or three 
Abies, flourishing; and various species whose 
very names were new to me. Here the ground 
suggested a natural large-scale rock garden. The 
variety of the plantings, with the background 
of mountains whose colours seemed to be ever 
changing with sun and shade from pale terra 
cotta or the olive of a pheasant’s egg to blue- 
violet, combined to produce effects of memorable 
beauty. It was not a country to be enjoyed to 
the full by anyone wearing either sandals or 


silk stockings; even an under-forty might begin 
to murmur “‘ Bellows to mend.” 

Coming down through the newly thinned 
Japanese larches we flushed a couple of mallard 
from a puddled hollow where there had been a 
lake until the water leaked away through a 
defective dam at one end. When we were again 
beside one of the little streams the forester 
remarked how small salmon came up even so 
high as this, where the water might in places be 
barely 30 inches wide and 20 inches deep. 
I suggested that, when forest workers were 
about, an uncertain amount of human energy 
and ingenuity might perhaps be exerted to save 
the fish the trouble of the hazardous journey 
back to the sea. The forester grinned. 

Walking by the stream, iron-dark and 
silver, I noticed as we were nearing home how 
the young trees seemed to be perfectly in scale. 
It is almost a truism that forest trees under 
25 years of age are dull, but here, by a miniature 
salmon river, as it was, the immature spruces 
(say 15-20 years old) were really charming. In 
truth, the scene is perhaps better now, and will 
be for the next five years, than it is likely to be 
40 years hence. Then people will be remarking 
the stateliness and dignity of the trees and the 
wonderful stands of timber rather than the 
present boyhood’s paradise of everything in 
miniature-—even mountains so shaped that they 
might be not 3,000 but 13,000 feet high. 
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AN EARLY TUDOR 
BEDSTEAD 


By RALPH EDWARDS 


MONG the war-time acquisitions of the Department 
A of Woodwork at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
one of the most notable, and the earliest in date, 
isa carved oak bedstead, probably made about 1525-40. 
It was in the possession of Mrs. Bellamy, formerly Miss 
Fr. M. Machel, of Crackenthorpe Hall, near Appleby, 
Westmorland, until her death in 1943, having descended 
to her from her family. The bedstead was acquired, when 
the contents of Mrs. Bellamy’s home in Cheltenham were 
dispersed, by Major Clift, and he generously handed it 
c ver at the price he paid for it to the National Art Collec- 
t ons Fund, by which it was presented to the Museum. 

Crackenthorpe Hall was largely reconstructed in 
1329, but the Machels have owned lands in Cracken- 
torpe since Henry II’s reign, and “‘seem to have con- 
t nued and resided at this place longer than any other 
{umily of note in any other place in the county’’—as 
‘icholson observes in The History and Antiquities of 
| “estmorland and Cumberland. 

Bedsteads dating from the first half of the six- 
teenth century which have escaped drastic restoration 

e of the greatest rarity. This example represents the 
i itermediate link, hitherto missing, between the frag- 
1ients of Gothic bedsteads—sets of posts and head- 
loards in the Museum collection—and the _ fully- 
ceveloped Elizabethan type. 

Like a celebrated example in the Saffron Walden 
)luseum in Essex, this bedstead dates from a time when 
the medizval type—a light framework covered with 

oven or embroidered hangings—was giving place to 
stande beddes’’ of more solid construction, with four 
osts and a ‘‘celour”’ or back filled in with panelling. 
{ere the back is divided into a series of panels vigorously 
carved with conventional flowers and birds, while the 
exhortations, ‘“‘Drede God,” ‘‘Love God,” “ Prayes 
God,”’ are inlaid on scrolls in a kind of mastic or com- 
osition. The strong Renaissance feeling in this decora- 
ion, which is blunt and summary in handling and free 
rom the least hint of Continental borrowings, contrasts 
vith the late Gothic tracery on framework and posts. 
Che crocketed cornice has been partly restored; it is 
perhaps a unique feature in an Early Tudor bedstead. 

Doubtless, a canopy of fabric with valances and 
curtains was suspended from this cornice, an arrange- 
ment which, like the fusion of styles in the decoration, 
marks an interesting transitional phase before the intro- 
duction of a panelled tester. Wills and inventories show 
that at the end of Henry VIII’s reign, the medizval type 
with hangings had not yet been superseded by “ joyned’’ 
bedsteads. Thus, Isabell Craike, of Bishop Burton, York- 
shire, in 1548, bequeathed to her son “ one bed of crimisen 
satten and white with the curtaines of reade sarcenet and 
blewe,”’ and to her daughter “a tester of dornixe with the 
valance of blewe bukkeram’’—the wooden structure in 
each case being regarded as negligible. 

The sides of the ‘‘ bedstock,’”’ which appear to be 
original, are crudely carved with floral patterns which 
bear no relation to each other. They are pierced for cords 
to support the mattress. In the Saffron Walden bedstead, 
the sides are united to the posts, but here the foot-board 
is framed into short moulded uprights, thus anticipating 
the type of ‘‘bedstock’’ which became normal under 
Elizabeth. 

On two of the posts amid the tracery, the Sacred 
Monogram and the Agnus Dei respectively are inlaid. It 
would be difficult to cite another instance of the use of 
these symbols on Tudor domestic furniture, but only a 
few years before this bedstead was made (on account of 
its origin in the remote North, we must make a generous 
allowance for time lag), it was the general practice 
among testators to commend their souls “to Allmyghtie 
God, to the gloriouse Virgyne our Lady Saynt Mary, and 
to all the Saynts in heven,”’ before setting about the dis- 
posal of their goods. For them the visible was scarcely 
divided from the invisible world, and it was natural that 
they should introduce sacred symbols on their domestic 
utensils and furniture. 

How this remarkable bedstead came to Cracken- 
thorpe Hall is not known. On one of the shields supported 
by dragons in the frieze are the initials H.F.; while at 
the foot is another shield bearing arms (if, indeed, the 
devices are heraldic) which have not been identified. 
The Machel arms are sable, three greyhounds courant in 
pale argent, and it is probable that the bedstead came 
into the family through marriage in a later generation. 
It has not escaped a measure of alteration, but its 
interest and value are substantially unimpaired. 
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OAK BEDSTEAD FROM CRACKENTHORPE HALL, WESTMORLAND. 


ENGLISH, ABOUT 1525-40 


DETAIL OF HEAD-BOARD OR CELURE 
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OLD ENGLISH SAMPLERS—I yc. Bernarp nucues 


accomplishment of the elegant and cultured 

women of all nations. During those centuries 
when formal clothing of both sexes was lavishly 
decorated with colourful needlework in gold, silver 
and silken threads, women of the wealthier classes 
spent endless months working upon a single garment. 
Entire convent staffs sometimes devoted their whole 
lives to working church embroideries. 

These needlewomen became assiduous collectors 
of new patterns and complex stitches, at first practis- 
ing them on odd scraps of handwoven linen. Then, 
during the late fifteenth century, it became the custom 
to work these practice patterns on long, narrow lengths 


B ‘eccomprist needlework has always been an 


1.—THE EARLIEST KNOWN ENGLISH DATED 
SAMPLER. 1630. Embroidered in coloured silks 
and metal threads on linen Dorchester Museum 
2.—CUT AND DRAWN SAMPLER BY SUSAN 
NEBABRI, PROBABLY LATE ELIZABETHAN 
Two of the fifteen bands of openwork ornament 


are worked in gold and silver London Museum 


3.—A SPECIMEN WORKED IN SILK ON 
LOOSELY WOVEN LINEN DURING THE 
REIGN OF JAMES I Victoria and Albert Museum 


of linen. These, kept for purposes of reference and copying, were called samplers. Th 
word sampler is generally accepted as having derived from the Latin examplar, through th : 
old French essemplaive to the Old English ensample whence came the more modern term 
sampler through numerous variants, including samplerie and samcloth, a modification 
seam cloth. 

The earliest English use of the word appears in the royal inventory of Queen Elizabeth o: 
York dated 1502: ‘‘an elne of linnyn cloth for a samplar for the Quene, viijd.”’ Fifty year: 
later another royal inventory, prepared for Edward VI, refers to ‘‘a samplar of Normand: 
canvas wrought with green and black silks and a book of parchment containing divers 
patterns.’’ Literature during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries contains unendin 
allusions to samplers. In 1523 the poet John Skelton wrote of ‘‘the sampler to sow o1 
the laces to enbraid,’”’ and in 1594 Lyly exclaimed that ‘‘every stitch in her sampler is 
pricking stitch at my heart.” 

Patterns were handed down by earlier generations, new designs usually being derive 
from samplers acquired by travellers abroad. Mary Stuart, who learned Italian cut-work a 
Catherine de Medici’s court, carried with her to Scotland several samplers of exquisitel 
worked patterns. Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign designs were copied fro 
expensive pattern books, few of which have survived owing to the frequent needle-pricking 
required in transferring a pattern. 

The first of these books, translated from the Italian and published in London durin 
1591, was titled New and Singular Patternes and Workes of Linnen Serving for Patternes t 
make all sorts of Lace, Edgings and Cut Workes. The best-known English book was Shorleyker’ 
Scholehous for the Needle, published 1624, a treasure house of designs copied even to-day 
Pattern books were printed simultaneously in England, France, Italy and Germany; thi 
accounts for the lack of originality in 17th-century needlework design. Contemporary) 
samplers reveal by frequent repetition of certain motifs, even to details, that pattern book 
were a general source of designs. 

Until about 1625 no attempt was made to elaborate samplers; their sole purpose wa 
merely as a simple medium upon which needlewomen could collect patterns. These earl 
specimens—a bare half-hundred survive—were short and broad, embroidered with small 
detached, conventional designs, no attempt being made at formal arrangement. This typ« 
of sampler, which continued until the Restoration, was made of loosely woven, rathei 
harsh textured canvas-like linen, brownish in colour. It was worked partly in tent-stitch, 
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partly in closé lace-stitches, gold and silver 
threads mingling with coloured silks. 

A more orderly arrangement of designs 
began when Charles I came to the throne. 
Samplers were now worked on strips of 
soft, unbleached or half-bleached linen, hand- 
spun and hand-woven, measuring from two to 
three feet in length but rarely exceeding six or 
seven inches in width. Frequently, for con- 
venience in storing and carrying, a bone 
parchment-roller was attached to one end. 
Others were rolled upon special cylinders of 
thick vellum or tiny bolsters of linen stuffed 
with wool, horsehair or hay. 

These samplers reproduced Elizabethan 

atterns, scalloped edgings and corner orna- 
1ents, with occasional relief work. Designs 
Lecame progressively more elaborate. Popular 
cesigns from 1640 to 1750 were conventional 
oral and fruit patterns, but they also included 
whole menagerie of creations such as cater- 
illars, lions, unicorns, leopards, stags and 
rasshoppers. Flowers included Arabian roses, 
’ersian pinks, honeysuckles, lilies, . pansies. 
trawberries and acorns were common. 

By the time of the Restoration, band pat- 
erns, of widths varying from one to three 
iches, extended from edge to edge of the linen, 
vithout any surrounding border. They were 
requently works of great skill and beauty, 
1any being based on the fine patterns embroid- 
red—often in red silk—on Italian household 
inen. Each of the horizontal divisions was 
eserved for examples of one particular stitch, 
he last section sometimes being pictorial. 
ijtrangely, designs seldom resemble those of 
ontemporary embroideries. 

Curious figures of bushy-haired mannikins 
n doublet and hose were sometimes introduced 
nto these sampler designs. Known as boxers, 
hey are peculiar to English samplers, but 
similar figures in crimson silk on white linen 
ire found in band patterns on Italian needle- 
work of the previous century. Many slight 
variations are found of these grotesque little 
figures, each of whom holds in an extended hand 
what appears to be a vase or goblet. Every pair 
of these figures is separated by a stiff, formal 
tree. One plausible theory is that they are 
carrying dice boxes; more likely, perhaps, is the 
suggestion that they are representations of the 
popular fool or jester with his bauble. They are 
usually worked in flat satin stitch, sometimes 
in lace stitches over padding. 

The silks used at this period were soft and 
very slightly twisted, blue, pink and green being 
the most frequent colours. Silver-gilt and gilt 
threads often enlivened the none-too-vivid silks. 
The principal stitches used on band samplers 
were back-stitch, flat satin-stitch, button-hole- 
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4.—BAND SAMPLER WORKED IN SILK ON LINEN, WITH CROSS, ITALIAN CROSS. 


SATIN AND DOUBLE-RUNNING STITCHES 


5.—ANOTHER BAND SAMPLER IN SILK ON LINEN SHOWING SET-IN, DOUBLE 


RUNNING, CROSS, LONG-ARMED CROSS AND BUTTON-HOLE 
STITCHES, WITH EYELET HOLES AND DRAWN THREAD WORK 


6.—LATE CAROLEAN BAND SAMPLER, IN SILKS ON LINEN, 
SHOWING A PAIR OF “BOXERS” 
Photographs from the Victoria and Albert Museum 


7.—SHORT BROAD SAMPLER EMBROIDERED WITH SMALL 
DETACHED DESIGNS, INCLUDING FANTASTIC ANIMALS. 
TYPICAL OF THOSE USED EARLY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. In the collection of Mrs. Paul Waterhouse. 


stitch worked on the surface of the linen and cross-stitch. Tent-stitch, some 
of the closer lace stitches and French knots were also introduced. Also there 
were a number of curious stitches unknown to modern embroiderers. These, 
presumably, were included in the long list of queerly named and largely 
unidentified stitches recorded in 1640 by John Taylor in Needle’s Excellency:— 

Fine ferne-stitch; finny stitch; new stitch and chain stitch; 

Brave bred-stitch, fisher-stitch; Irish stitch and Queen stitch ; 

The Spanish stitch, rosemary stitch, and mouse-stitch. : 

Contemporary with embroidered band samplers until about 1690 were 
white band samplers, the greater proportion being devoted to cut-work and 
drawn thread work. On others, diaper or damask patterns were worked 
entirely in satin stitch with cream or white linen threads. White samplers 
were a direct outcome of the fashion for lace ruffs and similar dress 
accessories during the late Elizabethan and the entire Stuart periods. The 
art of cut-work was popularised by members of the Royal Household who 
introduced lace stitches intermingled with drawn thread work to enrich 
clothing and household linen. Patterns were also copied from Italian books 
of designs for cut-work (reticella) and point lace. English editions were 
published in London. 

The decline of the lace-trimmed ruff ended the need for white band 
samplers: few are found as late as 1700. They were replaced by hollie- 
work samplers of point-lace stitch. 

(To be concluded) 
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A WIMBLEDON JUBILEE 


IMBLEDON—the all-important part of 
it where lawn tennis is played—is alive 


again after six years of inaction. True, 
it is a war-scarred All England Club whose 
stands hold their thousands once more; the old 
place is rather lacking in paint. But there again 
the young men and the young women of 22 
nations are striving for championships of special 
interest. 

“Special”? because, although it is little 
realised, this is a jubilee. The Championships, 
for men only in those days, were begun in 1877. 
Subtracting the ten idle years of the two wars, 
this is the sixtieth meeting. So “ Dinny”’ Pails 
and Geoffrey Brown from Australia, Francisco 
(“ Pancho”’) Segura from Ecuador, Jack Kramer 
from the U.S.A., Pauline Betz and Margaret 
Osborne, also from the U.S.A.—all these great 
players and others from overseas ought to feel 
an extra thrill. 

So for that matter ought our own people, 
little though they are able to stand up to the 
invaders, for you cannot be at close quarters 
with a war in the air for six years and hope to 
play the best lawn tennis. All things considered, 
Derek Barton, of our Davis Cup team, Jean 
Nicoll (now Mrs. E. W. A. Bostock), and Kay 
Stammers (Mrs. M. Menzies) have done as well 
as we could reasonably expect of them this 
season after so long a time of tennis idleness. 

Cricket was in being at least as early as the 
sixteenth century. Beside it lawn tennis is a 
mere parvenu. Yet it has achieved what 
cricket never could in spreading itself beyond the 
English-speaking world. Its quick action, its 
appeal to both sexes, have made it irresistible. 
What is there to compare in other games with 
the Davis Cup team competition of thirty 
nations ? 

The small seed which has grown into so 
mighty a tree was planted not in the fields 
which became the present All England Club 

opened in 1922—but a mile or so away in 
Worple Road, Wimbledon. Here, on Monday, 
July 9, 1877, 22 men, mainly players either of 
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BETZ, U.S.A. (Left) AND MRS. E. W. A. BOSTOCK, 





GENERAL VIEW OF CENTRE COURT. MEN’S DOUBLES IN PROGRESS 


real tennis or of rackets, competed for the first 
championship, won by Spencer Gore, an Old 
Harrovian rackets player. The game even then 
had evolved beyond the old hour-glass shaped 
court favoured in the early ’seventies; but the 
net was nearly two feet higher at the posts than 
in the centre. 
* * * 

Gore volleyed quite a lot, so let not the net- 
storming champions of to-day think that the 
giants of old had not thought of such audacity. 
Most of the men sent over a service rather corres- 
ponding to the old ‘‘round arm”’ bowling of 
cricket, but the first champion in addition had 
an underhand liberally biassed with ‘“‘cut.’”’ Two 
hundred onlookers at a shilling a head saw the 
final. 

Half a century after 
this first championship 
the All England Club 
published in 1926 a 
jubilee book, Fifty Years 
of Wimbledon. One 
story it tells throws a 
light on the standard of 
play in these very early 
days. Frank Hadow, 
also an Old Harrovian 
and a coffee planter in 
Ceylon, came home for 
a holiday intending to 
play cricket, but turned 
his attention to the new 
game. He beat Spencer 
Gore in the Challenge 
Round of 1878, became 
champion, returned to 
Ceylon * and_ vanished 
completely from the 
game. 

In 1884 the women 
were given their place. 
How young a growth 
lawn tennis is came to 
my mind only a month 
ago, when I had news of 
the death, aged 81, of 
the first champion, Miss 
Maud Watson, who in a 
field of 13—to-day re- 
stricted to 96—beat her 
elder sister in the final. 
They were daughters of 
a Warwickshire vicar. 
Miss Maud Watson used 
to say that the game 
was as exacting in her 
day as in modern times. 
A glance at contem- 


porary portraits will 
show why. Miss Watson 
wore a skirt almost 


touching the ground and a stiff straw hat rather 
like a masculine “boater.’’ Even attired like 
this, the second woman champion, Miss Blanche 
Bingley (now Mrs. George Hillyard), was able, 
her late husband once told me, to run 100 yards 
in about 12 seconds. Woman champion number 
three, Miss Lottie Dod, distinguished herself by 
winning the Woman’s Golf as well. 

Masculine illustrations, too, show how 
weirdly the game was “‘ dressed” in the seventies 
and ’eighties. White knickerbockers with dark 
stockings, even football jerseys, preceded the 
all-white of later years. 

Many pioneers helped in the evolution of 
the game—especially the Renshaw brothers, 
Willie and Ernest, and, in the late ’nineties and 
early nineteen hundreds, the Dohertys, R. F. 
and H. L., photographed even to-day in many 
a lawn tennis pavilion. ; 

The late Hamilton Price, referee at Wimble- 
don immediately before the recent war, used to 
say that ‘‘H.L.”’ would have beaten any modern 
champion. I cannot believe it, because tennis 
form in those days was not hardened continually 
in the fire of international competition. But I 
will grant this : that if the Dohertys had had the 
opportunities of the young men now playing at 
Wimbledon they would have been as great or 
greater. 





* * 2 


Concurrently with the men, women like 
these already mentioned and later Mrs. Sterry, 
whom I saw recently watching the Wightman 
Cup matches, and Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
became great builders of lawn tennis tradition. 
The reign of Mrs. Lambert Chambers, with her 
seven championships, continued indeed until 
after World War One. Then—in 1919—the 
immortal Suzanne Lenglen supplanted her in a 
challenge round equalling in excitement any 
match in lawn tennis history. 

Almost until the 1914-18 war, Wimbledon’s 
honours were, with rare exceptions, a home 
monopoly. N. E. (now Sir Norman) Brookes, 
perhaps the greatest left-hander of lawn tennis 
history, changed all that in winning the men’s 
singles title for Australia in 1907 and 1914; 
Anthony Wilding, New Zealander from Cam- 
bridge, held it from 1910 to 1913. Then, after 
the war, came in men’s tennis the reigns of 
Gerald Patterson, of Australia, W. T. Tilden and 
“Bill” Johnson, of the U.S.A.; Lacoste, Borotra 
and Cochet of France; and among the women 
two superb players, the late Suzanne Lenglen, 
champion six times, and Helen Wills, afterwards 
Mrs. Wills Moody (eight times). 

Until that dazzling young Londoner Fred 
Perry won the men’s singles for England again 
in 1934-5-6, no Englishman had held it since 
A. W. Gore in 1909. 

Our women did rather better between the 
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\ ars, with two championships gained by Miss 
|.. McKane (now Mrs. L. A. Godfree), and two 

y Miss Dorothy Round (now Mrs. Douglas 
ittle). 

Of the great overseas winners Tilden is 
likely to go down to posterity as the W. G. Grace 
of lawn tennis—by general consent the greatest 
of this or any other age for the power and com- 
pleteness of his game. I should place Donald 
budge, his fellow American, champion in 1937- 
38, second only to him. 

Between Lenglen and Wills it is indeed 
difficult to choose. They played each other only 
once—at Cannes, when the French girl won 
narrowly, before her young rival had developed 
her full powers. I believe that the strength of 
the Wills hitting would have been too much for 
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a IME was when British sportsmen—and 
T women—would flock in their thousands 
to see a full-dress match between any 
two great athletic clubs. Those were the days 
when the team spirit, even as in Rugger, pro- 
vided the main sport-attending motive of the 
general public. In those days the honorary 
treasurer of the Cambridge University Athletic 
Club was able, by judicious advertising, to 
attract a gate of £7,000 for a May week match 
against the Amateur Athletic Association at 
Fenner’s and to provide, moreover, for the 
lavish entertainment and travelling expenses of 
the visiting team. 

That is all changed now. In the palmiest 
days of Lord Burghley’s Light Blue teams the 
Cambridge share of the gate at the annual 
Oxford v. Cambridge sports meeting at the 
White City, London, used to amount to some- 
thing over £1,000, which put the athletic 
finances of the University on a sound footing for 
the ensuing twelve months. By 1939, however, 
even with Godfrey Brown as an attraction, that 
share had dropped to something in the neigh- 
bourhood of £300. So Cambridge is forced to 
face the heavy task of post-war athletic recon- 
struction with almost empty coffers. 

That represents a serious state of affairs, 
which will affect Great Britain as a whole; for 
Oxford and Cambridge, between them, have 
supplied Great Britain with more Olympic 
champions and representatives than any other 
two athletic clubs. There is, moreover, much 
athletic equipment to  replace—equipment 
which has been destroyed, or has deteriorated 
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Lenglen, but there is nothing more difficult than 
comparing players of different generations. Miss 
Alice Marble, out and out champion everywhere 
in 1939, and now a professional player, is worthy 
of comparison with either—her game is so man- 
like. 

Of the three, however, the most picturesque 
was undoubtedly Lenglen, with her girlish 
excitability, her fashion-making bandeaux and 
pleated skirts, her temperamental storms and 
sunshine. She gave Wimbledon, in the days 
just after the last war, an advertisement it has 
never had before or since. She was as much 
“the rage’’ as any film star. English small clubs 
were full of would-be Suzannes. 

So the Wimbledon panorama passes on. If 
anyone affirms that there are no longer great 





+ PANCHO” SEGURA, ECUADOR 


personalities in the game the correct answer is 
the sceptical retort, “‘ There never were.’’ What 
of little Segura, for example, small, volatile, 
golden-skinned Ecuadorian? He is full of the 
strange quality. Nor is it lacking in the 
American girls’ team now at Wimbledon, as 
strong a combination of five as ever voyaged 
with tennis rackets. 

Let us admit it—English lawn tennis, com- 
petitively speaking, is in for a thin time in the 
next few years, for our players of five and twenty 
are where they ought to have been at 19; even 
25 is old for the raw material of champions. That 
unpleasant fact will never keep tennis folk away 
from Wimbledon. Myself, I should want to go 
and see and cheer the world’s best plavers if they 
were Hottentots or Esquimaux. B. Hi: 


GLORY IN ATHLETICS 


LIEUT.-COL. F. A. M. WEBSTER 


beyond further practical use, during the war 
years. There is also the difficult business of 
finding an efficient professional coach, who will 
certainly require higher wages than the late 
Alec Nelson received. 

Bill Bingham, at Harvard University, has 
had a similar experience in the United States 
and is agreed that honest athletic meetings have 
been ruined by the gladiatorial contests between 
picked runners, particularly ‘‘The Mile of the 
Century”’ in the United States, advertised to 
make attempts on world’s records, for the per- 
sonal glory of the selected runners and the profit 
of the promoter. 

The public appetite has been so whetted by 
all this since the days of Jack Lovelock, Billy 
Bonthron of Princeton, Glenn Cunningham of 
Kansas, Sydney Wooderson and the big Swedes, 
Gunder Hagg and Arne Anderssen, that the 
people no longer bother to go to see ordinary 
representative team competitions. British ath- 


letics, in general, and university athletics 
in particular, will suffer from this circum- 
stance. 


Meanwhile, the universities—not only 
Oxford and Cambridge, but the provincial 
universities—which constitute the Universities’ 
Athletic Union, must have first-rate coaches if 
Great Britain is ever again to hold up her head 
in the realms of international athletic competi- 
tion. 

Thirty-two members of the United States 
Army, partly trained in physical education in 
the widest sense, which embraces all games and 
track and field athletics, put in a term, before 


going home, at The School of Athletics, Games 


and Physical Education, then in existence at 
Loughborough College. What I saw of their 
efficiency and dash opened my _ eyes to 


quite a few things. They had, in the first 
place, received at their high schools a far better 
education in sport than they could have got at 
any English public school at so early an age. 
Somehow, they seemed to apply themselves to 
their games and athletics with a far more whole- 
hearted verve, which comes undoubtedly from 
knowledge of the true technique, than is usual] 
with athletes in their adolescence here. 

Of the thirty-two United States athletes 
in question a couple were so outstandingly good, 
both as coaches and demonstrators, that I was 
able to arrange for them to visit Cambridge 
University weekly during the Christmas Term 
to help the C.U.A.C. They were Captain 
Robert R. Lockwood, capable of clearing 6 feet 
each time out in the high jump, besides being a 
first-class hurdler, long-jumper and runner; 
and Top Sergt. Vaughn L. Webber, who is a 
master of both the shot and discus. 

Old Blues, too, rallied round the C.U.A.C. 
at this time of difficulty and I found Salisbury- 
Woods, former weight-putting record-holder, 
recently back from East Africa; Ali Irfan, who 
holds the inter-varsity weight-putting record, 
on a visit from Turkey; R. L. Howland, who 
holds the English weight record and was just 
back from service in the R.A.F.; and Top 
Sergt. Webber, (U.S.A.) all giving helpful advice 
to the young entry of aspirants to strong-man 
events honours at Fenner’s. 
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1.—THE FOUR LODGES AND ENTRANCE TO THE FORECOURT FROM THE WEST 


MIDDLETON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE—I 


THE PROPERTY OF MR. A. C. J. WALL 


Built 1934-1938 for the Earl of Jersey from designs by Sir Edwin and Mr. Robert Lutyens on the site of a larger 
and much altered Georgian House. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
Mf wins PARK was the last big country house with 


which Sir Edwin Lutyens was concerned. In some respects 

it is also the finest, which gives significance to the fact that 
designs and detail were the joint responsibility of Sir Edwin and 
his son, Mr. Robert Lutyens, in partnership. Since the work was a 
true collaboration it would be invidious, if indeed it were possible, 
to distinguish the respective shares of the joint architects. We cai 
recognise the integral affinities to the characteristic later Lutyens 
style, also perhaps refinements on and departures from it. But 
that is less an index to distinctions than a tribute to the affinitie: 
of father and son, which enabled them in collaboration to creat 
that which, having in it something of each, is yet more complete 
than either, it may be, would have produced singly. Also it i: 
reassuring to deduce, as we surely may, that the Lutyens artistr\ 
is neither defunct nor petrified but capable of indefinite development 

The building is at least the fourth on the site. Soon after th: 
Conquest Middleton Stoney, near Bicester, became a possession of thi 
de Camvilles who in Stephen’s reign built a castle, the mounds o 
which are traceable near the church. However, this was soon dis 
mantled, and the manor came to be held generally by the widow 
of successive feudal lords, till in the seventeenth century it wa: 
bought by John Harman of Taynton. His son Nicolas, who died agec 
82 in 1668, built a “commodious mansion” on the present site 
His eventual descendant, Edmund Denton, sold it in 1711 t 
the Hon. Henry Boyle, a cousin of the Palladian Earl of Burlingtor 
and himself created Lord Carlton, remembered by his bequest it 
1725 of his house in Pall Mall to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and hi: 
successors. 

Middleton passed by marriage to the second Duke of Queensbury 
whose successor and his celebrated wife sometimes entertained thei 
literary friends here, among them Prior and Gay. About 1750 Middle- 
ton was sold to William Villiers,* third Earl of Jersey. He rebuilt the 
house, probably as a large Palladian mansion, but this was burnt down 
in 1753. Two years later “a handsome brick structure arose upon 
its ruins, and to add to the beauty of the domain the park was im- 
proved and the surrounding scenery tastefully arranged.’ It remained 
his and his son’s principal home. It was his grandson, later fifth Earl, 








ee oer : ne 4 CN... a a * The first Earl, Ambassador to the States General, was so created by William III, 1697. H« 
Ae ENT RANCE F RONT SEEN BETW EEN THE FORECOU RT descended from Sir George Villiers of Brooksby, Co. Leicester, whose sons were distinguished a: 
GATE PIERS follows: 1, William, cr. baronet; 2, Sir Edward, ancestor of Earls of Jersey; 3, John, cr. Viscount 

ri 4 4B Purbeck; 4, George, cr. Duke of Buckingham; 5, Christopher, cr. Earl of Anglesey. 
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4.—THE NORTH FRONT. The forecourt wall is conceived as carried across by the solid lower storey 
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5.—SOUTH FRONT. Its open design is in contrast to the austere forecourt elevation 
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who in 1804 married Lady Sarah Fane, 
daughter of the Earl of Westmorland, who 
had eloped in 1782 with the only daughter 
of Robert Childe, the great banker, whose 
sole heiress Lady Sarah became, inheriting 
Osterley. 

An engraving of the 1755 house shows an 
Ionic porticoed centre with projecting wings 
to a forecourt. In the nineteenth century it 
was refaced in stone, but was _ seriously 
impaired by extensive additions. To modern 
eyes it was without architectural merit besides 
being difficult torun and maintain. All that 
now remains of it is the Magnolia Wall 
(Fig. 6)—the south wall of the old kitchens. 
It was hoped to re-use the stone work, which 
was carefully stacked after demolition, but 
most of it proved unsuitable and newly- 
quarried Clipsham stone was used throughout 
the new house. 

Lord Jersey’s intention was to build a 
small house, with detached servants’ quar- 
ters. The fact that the final plans were for a 
house bigger than that first contemplated was 
due to a number of factors—to Lord Jersey’s 
wish to accommodate his extensive posses- 
sions, for instance—but principally to the 
complexity attained by country house life 
just before the war. The compact family 
home first envisaged was required now to 
accommodate at need up to a dozen guests, 
each of whom might be married and so require 
a dressing-room, with private bathroom, and 
bring a servant also needing accommodation. 
The sanitary, electric and mechanical installa- 
tions required by modern convention for such 
an establishment greatly complicated the 
architect's task. 





In this article, however, we are concerned 
with the external arrangement and design. 
Here the feature due particularly to the 
client’s stipulation is the four detached lodges, 
necessarily grouped together since they were 
for the accommodation of the resident and 
visiting staffs. 

It is these (Fig. 1) that first meet the 
visitor’s eye as he comes up the great elm 
avenue planted in relation to the previous 
house. As it approaches, elms give place to 
a semicircle of fine cedars. Set in echelon, the 
lodges with their pyramidal roofs form a 
sequence of geometric patterns as one moves 
to left or right (towards the kitchen quarters 
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6.—THE BATHING POOL AND MAGNOLIA WALL. The latter is the only remnant of 


the earlier house 


or garage respectively). Between the middle 
lodges a pair of piers surmounted by eagles 
(carved by Sir W. Reid Dick) gives into the 
forecourt, beyond which the approach axis is 
continued by a further avenue. But the 
farther side, now open (Fig. 3) was designed 
to be enclosed by a corresponding wall with 
gateway, and the piers to have gates, forming 
a great courtyard reminiscent of the smaller 
and similar arrangements at Gledstone. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind in viewing the 
entrance front of the house (Fig. 4) since it is 
the clue to the unusual conception of the 
whole elevational design. 


In this, house and lodges are regarded as 
rising from a continuous wall, built to first- 
floor window level, and turning their backs, as 
it were, to the courtyard. By the decision, 
due to the unsettled conditions at the time, 
not to complete the court, the contrast 





7.—ONE OF THE LODGES AND THE FORECOURT GATEWAY 


between the severe front elevation and the 
expansive garden front facing south (Fig. 5) 
is somewhat blurred. 

But the wall motif is beautifully devel- 
oped in the completed part of the design. On 
both faces of the lodges it is to be noted as a 
set back at coping level (forming the sills of 
the upper windows, Fig. 7), with a vertical 
break for the entrances to the middle lodges 
(Fig. 1). Similarly all the secondary door- 
ways are of uniform character—an exquisite 
Lutyens simplification of a classical theme, 
and stressing the wall’s horizontal character 
(Fig. 11). 

On the court facade of the house the 
combination of the level sweeps in the solid 
base and roof with the vertical emphasis 
of the lofty first-floor windows sets up a 
powerful rhythm (also found in Gledstone but 
more fully developed here) which is con- 
trolled by the massive entrance portal on the 
centre axis (Fig. 8). This gives into a vaulted 
passage to the~hall in the recessed centre, 
so its pedimented treatment is technically 
correct. Indeed, the whole feature is a 
beautiful instance of scholarship applied to 
original use of the classic, in this case Doric, 
ordonnance. 

It is this union of learning and imagina- 
tion that gives to Middleton particular signi- 
ficance as a modern classical design. Classical 
essentially denotes qualities rather than 
columns, those qualities conferred by the 
lucid relating of plan, elevation and texture 
within a predominately symmetrical pattern. 
The real classicist does not merely reproduce 
the stock phrase, but, having absorbed the 
several dialects of his art, can express himself 
and his materials epigrammatically and with 
facility in whichever he is using, or gracefully 
develop or modify an initial theme according 
to circumstances. 

At Middleton the architects have ex- 
emplified this power especially in the 
transformation of the “closed” horizontal 
court front theme into the contrastingly 
“open” and vertical design of the garden 
front (Fig. 9). The elements of the. two 
fronts are identical; their effects opposite. 
In the east end (Figs. 3 and 10) we can see the 
transition taking place, horizontal emphasis 
merging into vertical accent, the process being 
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3—THE MAIN ENTRANCE. The blind walls either side of it 





conceal cloak-room and gun-room 


summed up in the suggested pilasters and, in 
the doorway, the merged rustication. Inci- 
dentally in the south door will be noticed a 
variety of the ‘Delhi’ order to the use of 
which the Lutyens firm has prescriptive right. 

Much of the dignity of the elevations is 
due to the raising of the roof on a parapet 
above the cornice. This gives just that extra 
impression of height needed, a strong but not 
dark level band at the junction of walls and 
roof. It also keeps the eaves and gutters clear 


errs sas asin. 





10.—THE RECESSED CENTRE OF THE EAST SIDE. 


Horizontal emphasis subtly merging into vertical accent 


of the cornice moulding—a distinction on 
which Sir Edwin always insisted. Moreover 
the shallow projection of the eaves, and the 
gutters delivering rain water not into down 
pipes but into stone spouts (thus avoiding 
external plumbing), necessitated a functional 
cornice for the protection of the walls. Inci- 
dentally the small windows seen in the para- 
pet on the south front are for child’s use at 
floor level in the nurseries. 

A formal garden with front lawn and 
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9.—CENTRE OF THE SOUTH FRONT. 
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The order is a version of 
that evolved at Delhi 


lateral terraces raised on dry-stone walls was 
designed for the south front, on similar lines 
to the Gledstone lay-out. This was only partly 
completed and its planting had to be a make- 
shift owing to the outbreak of the war. That 
it should have been so well maintained is a 
tribute to the officers’ hospital which occupied 
Middleton for most of the war period, during 
whose tenancy, indeed, these photographs 
were taken. 
(To be concluded) 











original masonry pattern is used throughout 
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THE PROBLEM OF OLD ORCHARD TREES 


LD orchard trees are usually considered 
() a decided asset. They can be, and often 
are, a problem. A keen fruit-grower 
intent on modern scientific practice, and hyper- 
critical as to quantity and quality of crop will 
invariably sentence them to death without a 
further thought. But whether or not old trees 
bear fruit they are usually so much a part of the 
landscape that it is a bold man who would, like 
the Queen of Hearts, say ‘‘ Off with their heads,”’ 
and then have no misgivings. Evena supply of 
scented apple wood is small consolation for the 
loss of trees which for fifty years or more have 
been a familiar feature of a much-loved scene. 

Were it only a matter 
of deciding whether or not 
the picturesque value of the 
trees outweighed the more 
material considerations of 
more and better fruit, the 
issue would be clear. Few 
fruit trees would be in 
danger. There are other 
factors to be taken into ac- 
count. Disease is one. In 
some cases reprieve of aged 
trees may be anti-social. It 
may even be against the law 
as, for instance, in the case 
of plums or apples with silver 
leaf disease. An order made 
under the Destructive In- 
sects and Pests Act requires 
occupiers of any premises 
on which plum and apple 
trees are growing to cut off 
and destroy by fire, on the 
premises, all the dead wood 
of each plum and apple tree 
before July 15 of every year. 
Where the dead wood on the 
trunk extends to the ground 
the whole tree, including the 
root, must be burned. An 
occupier may also be re- 
quired to destroy wood of any 
kind of tree whatsoever on 
which the silver leaf fungus 
is visible, and any inspector 
of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture may enter land on 
which he has reason to sus- 
pect the presence of trees or 
bushes to which the Order 
applies. Very few old trees 
are without some dead wood. 

Silver leaf is admittedly 
rare among fruit diseases in 
one respect. There is no 
known = specific for it. 
Methods of controlling its 
spread consist entirely in 
preventing the spores, which 
are distributed far and wide 
by wind, from appearing. 
Hence the dead wood order. 
The fruiting bodies of the 
disease which produce the 
spores appear only on dead wood and can only 
infect other trees through wounded or injured 
surfaces. They cannot penetrate or grow on 
sound, uninjured bark. 

None the less it is wishful thinking to per- 
suade oneself that large fruit-growers keep their 
trees in such perfect health that there should be 
little risk of their being infected, even though 
spores are floating round on every chance breeze. 
No one can keep a fruit plantation free from 
injured wood the whole year round, and the 
disease attacks many other trees and shrubs. 
Peaches, almonds, hawthorn, blackthorn, labur- 
num and horse chestnut are just some of them. 
From these and any old dead wood which is 
lying about it is bound in time to spread. 

Routine spraying will keep most other pests 
and diseases in check sufficiently to avoid being 
dubbed a bad neighbour. But 50- or 60-year-old 
trees cannot be tackled with the average garden 
equipment. A pressure sprayer working at 250 


FRUIT TREES WHIC 


By D. T. MACFIE 


to 300 lb. to the square inch is needed. Few 
gardens possess one. There are, it is true, con- 
tractors with powerful machinery who will spray 
orchards, but for only a few trees this is not 
likely to prove an economic proposition. There 
are, too, such rarities as nearby commercial 
growers who for their own safety will spray trees 
within a reasonable area, with winter washes and 
lime sulphur at any rate, the former to destroy 
greenfly, apple sucker, winter moth and other 
hibernating pests, the latter as a protection 
against scab, which so disfigures the fruit. 
Against sawfly, apple blossom weevil, codlin 
moth and other destructive evils unaffected by 
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winter washes and lime sulphur, most old trees 
must be left to take their chance. 

All of us can, of course, quote numberless 
instances of trees which have been left unsprayed 
for more years than most people care to remem- 
ber. Many of them are in perfect health and 
produce good crops. What is more, they will 
probably continue to do so. The full spraying 
routine as practised by the commercial grower is 
1eally a form of insurance. He cannot afford to 
have a large part of a year’s crop ruined or 
reduced in value by one oversight or neglect. 

Spraying, if it is possible, is practically an 
obligation. It is also well worth while. 

Pruning and picking problems are even 
more apparent than the dire possibilities of 
spreading pests and disease around the neigh- 
bourhood. But they are not so serious, for they 
affect oneself alone. Anything in the nature of 
routine pruning is out of the question with really 
old trees. This is not quite the tragedy that 
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might be inferred from a study of fruit manuals 
All that will happen if the trees are left unprune: 
is that they will probably become overcrowded 
with a corresponding reduction in the crop pro 
duced. This, to my mind, is infinitely preferab] 
to the other extreme—ruthless spurring bacl 
year after year, which results in a mutilate: 
monstrosity of a tree full of gnarled and ancien 
spurs and lacking even natural grace and beauty 
If one can prevent gross overcrowding, so mucl 
the better. A smaller crop will be the onl 
result of failing to do so. 

In most orchards the picking problem i: 
simplified by picking only those fruits which ar: 

easily reached and allowing 
: — the remainder to drop. Fruit: 
RS) By fe from paddock trees fallin; 
fi as on a soft carpet of gras: 
oy > ey come to little harm i 
‘éi ght? gathered without being 
allowed to lie. On dew anc 
rain-soaked grass slight 
bruises soon develop intc 
rot. I have never found 
wind drops keep well 
Bruises always develop and 
enlarge in store. 

It is, of course, true 
that many old trees have 
only decorative value 
whether they set fruit or 
not. Misguided enthusiasts 
who have planted pips of 
Cox’s orange pippin, think- 
ing to raise trees that would 
produce fruits at least as 
good as their illustrious 
parent, are chiefly responsi- 
ble. C.O.P. has, in fact, been 
grievously slandered by 
gardeners who have raised 
seedlings and then offered 
them with pride as pippins 
of their own raising. Seed- 
lings may produce fruits of 
the same quality as their 
parent. The very heavy 
odds are that they will not. 
There are, too, many grand 
old varieties of apples, pears 
and other fruits. But there 
are not a few which bear 
about as much resemblance 
to a quality fruit as does a 
crab apple to C.O.P. Judg- 
ment in such cases must be 
based on purely esthetic 
grounds. It is a straight- 
forward case of deciding if 
the tree is worth preserving 
as a purely ornamental 
flowering tree, which all 
fruits undoubtedly are. 

Trees which do not fruit 
at all are not uncommon. 
This may be a result of the 
balance of growth being up- 
set, though this is more 
common by far with those which are severely 
pruned and highly cultivated. Very vigorous 
wood growth with a corresponding paucity of 
flowers are certain signs. The trouble can be 
counteracted by bark ringing, though this is 
dangerous with stone fruits which are liable to 
gum. Root pruning, a popular measure with 
young trees, is a task that I would never con- 
template with an orchard veteran. 

There are also trees which flower but still 
fail to set fruit. Many fruit trees and nearly all 
cherries are self-sterile. Pollen from another 
compatible variety is required to fertilise the 
blossom. Hence the Ellison’s orange and 
Worcester Pearmains which are always found 
planted with C.O.P. in commercial orchards. 
The remedy is simple. A compatible variety 
planted in reasonable proximity will soon 
put matters right. Failing this, a few grafts 
of the pollinating variety can be put on 
the old tree. 
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PLAYING OFF THE TIE 


ALWAYS think that the playing off of a tie 
] in an important scoring competition, best of 
all, of course, an Open Championship, can 
provide the intensest thrill that golf has to offer. 
‘You can see,’’ said Mr. Malthus, in describing 
the Suicide Club, ‘‘ how it combines the excite- 
ment of a gaming-table, a duel, and a Roman 
amphitheatre.” In imitation of that votary of 
intoxicating sensation I say that playing off 
a tie combines the thrust and parry of a match 
piay duel with the long-drawn-out, never- 
asing strain of a scoring round. It is in effect 
match, but with the super-added agony of a 
sdal in the ever-lurking possibility of some 
lamity to one side or the other which may up 
the very last moment turn the scale. Ina 
itch one player may gain such a lead that long 
» fore the end all is over, but there is, com- 
ratively speaking, no such thing as a winning 
«id with card and pencil. A three by one party 
da disastrous seven by the other and our whole 
»>w changes suddenly like a_ kaleidoscope. 
ere can be no certainty till the leader has 
oided the road at the 17th and is safely over 
e burn at the home hole. 
ee * 
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Even as I write these words I am touching 
od to avoid the evil chance, because I cannot 
ny that I and my colleagues who report golf 
e in a perpetual dread of ties. Perhaps we are 
zy dogs, but after five days watching of an 
yen Championship we have had all we want. 

the abstract a tie is the most desirable of 
ccitements; in the concrete we hate it like 
ison and breathe a profound sigh when the 
st putt which might mean another day’s work 
is been duly missed. We may write with a 
leap magnanimity that the player was unlucky, 
ut we were mightily thankful to see the ball 
ay above ground. On the whole Providence 
as been very kind. Year after year a tie has 
appeared almost inevitable, and yet since I first 
began this reporting game in 1908 I have had 
to watch only three ties, in this country, for the 
Open Championship: Vardon and Massy at 
Sandwich in 1911, Roger Wethered and Hutchi- 
son at St. Andrews in 1921, and Shute and 
Craig Wood also at St. Andrews in 1933. Again 
touching wood, I have, in a good hour be it 
spoken, been let down easily. 

Had I been in the United States my lot 
would have been more arduous, for there they 
seem to make a point of ties. Indeed, I am 
moved to these observations by the recent triple 
tie for the Championship at Cleveland between 
Byron Nelson, Victor Ghezzi and Lloyd 
Mangrum. How many ties there have been in 
American Championships I am not sure, for the 
book which is usually my prop and stay does not 
tell me, but I can think unaided of a good many. 

First of all there was that historic one 
between Vardon, Ray and Francis Ouimet 
which I saw myself but will not describe again 
at this time of day, even though the endless 
pattering of the rain brings back that soaking 
day at Brookline most vividly to my mind. 
There was another triple tie in which that great 
and, as far as championships are concerned, 
most unfortunate golfer, Macdonald Smith, took 
part. It was as near as he ever got to winning 
an honour that was so justly his due. In 1931 
there was a famous Marathon tie at Toledo 
between Burke and George Von Elm. They 
played off on one day and tied again at 149. 
Chey tried again next day and seemed horribly 
likely to end once more as they began, but 
Burke just got home with 148 against 149. 

* * * 


And then, if our golfing history has grown 
1 little dim, we are apt to forget that the great 
Bobby himself took part in three ties for the 
‘Championship and, what is truly surprising, 
lost the play-off in two out of the three. I have 
been refreshing my memory by reading again 
Mr. O. B. Keeler’s Boy’s Life of Bobby Jones. 
he first of the three was with a Scottish golfer, 
who had become an American, Willie Mac- 
Farlane, at Worcester in 1925. At that date a 
ie was played off in a single round, as it had 
een in Ouimet’s year, 1913. The two tied 
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again in the morning, and must try again in the 
afternoon. Bobby led by four at the turn, but 
MacFarlane had a brace of twos at short holes, 
and they were level with three to play and still 
level with two to play. ‘Looks like a third 
play-off,” suggested Mr. Keeler. “Noy 
answered Bobby, “‘there won’t be another play- 
off. I’ll settle it one way or another, in this 
round.’’ And so he did, for at the last hole he 
cut his pitch over a bunker just too fine in a 
valiant attempt for a three; he was caught and 
took a five, and MacFarlane with a fine, con- 
servative four was the victor. 

Three years later Bobby tied again, at 
Olympia Fields, with Johnny Farrell, and this 
time the American rule had been altered and the 
play-off was over thirty-six holes. Bobby was 
three behind in the morning and actually led 
once in the afternoon round, but Farrell came 
again and holed a fine putt on the home green 
to win. In the very next year at Winged Foot 
Bobby himself holed a desperately good putt, a 
curly one of twelve feet across a slope, and that 
too, after he had thrown away a winning lead, 
to tie with Espinosa. The third time was lucky, 
for he won very comfortably on playing off. 

* * * 

Of the three ties that I have watched in our 
own Championship I cannot say that any one 
of them has in the end threatened me with heart 
disease, though all of them possessed exciting 


elements. Two out of the three had the 
dramatic quality of being international : 
England v. France in 1911, and England v. 


America in 1921. The third, in 1933, was a 
wholly American struggle, and with all respect 
to those two fine golfers, Densmore Shute and 
Craig Wood, we all felt a little depressed at such 
a result, at St. Andrews of all places in the 
world, and so did not very greatly care who 
won. The only mild excitement came at the 
very first hole of all, when Craig Wood, having 
put his second into the burn, took off his shoes 
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and stockings and waded in to play the ball out. 
The tie at Sandwich was essentially thrill- 
ing because it marked Vardon’s come-back. He 
had not won since 1903, and it had seemed 
unlikely that after his grave illness he could ever 
win again. It was wonderful to see him once 
more at his best or very nearly at his best 
(I think a little something had gone which could 
never quite return) and defending the honour of 
his country. Regarded purely as a combat, how- 
ever, it was too much of a run-away, and, as the 
books record, the Frenchman gave up with a 
smiling grace on the 35th green. In 1921 again 
the margin of victory was a little too large, for 
Jock Hutchison won by nine strokes, and even 
with the fateful Road hole looming in the 
distance our hopes had died some little time 
before the end. 
* * * 

Nevertheless, I stick to my"point that there 
is something about a play-off which does 
uniquely stir the pulse and appeals to the rather 
cruel, gladiatorial instinct. I am writing these 
words before I set out for St. Andrews, and 
hope I have not provoked Nemesis too far. If 
there is a tie there, I shall, after duly cursing my 
luck, set out to watch, at any rate, the first few 
holes of it with a fine juvenile excitement. And 
there could be no better place for such a combat, 
for there are two holes at which we always 
believe that anything might happen, the 17th, 
already mentioned, and the 11th. If aman puts 
his tee shot there into the Hill bunker, as poor 
Sarazen did in Shute’s year, or into Strath, or 
if he goes one fatal inch too far into the Eden, 
liability seems at any rate for one dreadful and 
delicious moment, to be almost unlimited. 
Some day, perhaps, there will be a quadruple 
tie to put the triple ones in the shade. I cannot 
honestly assert that I hope there will be, but in 
some corner of a record-loving heart there lurks 
the thought, not entirely to be repressed, that 
it would be rather good fun if there were. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


r NHE difficulty of re-stocking our depleted 
china cupboards has sharpened our appre- 
ciation of good china as never before. It 

was surely a lack of imagination in the authori- 
ties to condemn us to this despondent dirty- 
white crockery. Occasional egg-shell blue or 
primrose yellow, one feels, would not have hurt 
anyone and might have added a little to the 
gaiety of the nation. Yet to avoid dreary utility 
we are driven to Harlequin mixtures, and who 
will deny their charm as well as oddity? A few 
Spode plates, run to earth in the dim recesses of 
an antique shop and harmonising happily with 
our lustre cups, can give more pleasure than the 
best-matched tea service, long since blitzed or 
broken; and a set of Lowestoft cups, all handle- 
less as the Yongy Bongy Bo’s jug, introduce 
into our tea-drinking an almost vanished 
elegance. 

But it is not only at the table that the 
pleasures of porcelain are savoured. There is a 
world of difference between the washing and 
drying of fine and coarse china, a world which 
men now appreciate as keenly as women. Do 
the careful housewives of Holland, I wonder, 
now that their country is their own again, 
resume a practice of which I remember hearing ? 
At the end of a meal a maid would bring to the 
table a bowl of water in which the lady of the 
house dipped her choicest china with her own 
delicate hands, drying it with the finest napery. 
The very thought conjures before our eyes a 
Dutch interior, and the round-eyed maid carry- 
ing in the steaming bowl. How fatal would be 
the disaster to a piece of delf dropped upon 
those shining red and white tiled floors ! 

*" * * 

x summer deepens the nettles grow apace, 
and it is harder than ever to believe all the 

good things now said about this odious plant 

which most of us have disliked ever since child- 
hood, when it first stung our bare legs. Yet pigs 


and hens thrive on it, and herb collectors in the 
war gathered vast quantities for the making of 
dye—an edible dye especially that could be used 
with safety for colouring food-stuffs. It is odd 
to think that before 1939 tons of dried nettles 
were imported from Russia, not because they 
were better than our British nettles (they were 
not, and they were badly dried), but because 
cheap Russian labour won the day and delivered 
the cut nettles at an unbeatable price. 

In a two-acre orchard of a near acquaint- 
ance several men have been engaged in clearing 
nettles for several weeks, for in spite of all these 
excellent uses the invading army has gained 
ground. When finally the last enemy had been 
routed, the brown earth rolled and the seeds 
sown, up sprang the new grass (it seemed almost 
in a few days) brilliant green, as yet innocent of 
the tiniest weed, fine and soft as a baby’s hair. 

Were I Kubla Khan with the chance of 
decreeing a garden around my pleasure dome, 
I should certainly command several acres of 
newly sown herbage (provided that I did not 
have first to endure the sight of several acres of 
brown patch), for of all green things there is 
surely nothing more vivid or decorative than 
voung growing grass. 

* * * 

HE effect on a town child of its war-time 

sojourn in the countryside is a subject on 
which grave psychologists might write treatises 
for years to come. To some people it has been 
one of the few consequences of the war on which 
the mind could dwell with any pleasure or peace, 
and that the consequences still persist is shown 
by this true story from Montgomeryshire. 

Two Manchester children, sisters aged 
twelve and ten, arrived at a Welsh market town 
late one June evening. Unknown to their 
parents they had bought tickets and boarded the 
train with one object only, and it is difficult to 
think of a better one. They had been told by 
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their school friends, evacuated to this part of 
Wales, of a “wonderful Bluebell Wood,” and 
Each sister 
carried a cushion “to be used for sleeping in the 
A nice touch that, with its mixture of 
feminine forethought and desperate adventure. 
What thrilling, secret planning must have gone 
before! One fancies the terrific purloining of the 
cushions—seldom-used ones, perhaps from the 
front parlour, which would not soon be missed— 
and then the eager tram ride to the station and 
It is worth 


had come to find it for themselves. 


wood.” 


the breathless purchase of tickets. 
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noting that they brought no food with them 
because they thought that when they reached 
the wood they would find everything they 
wanted. You see, it was no ordinary wood about 
which they had been told, but one where you could 
be sure of fairy feasts, of dancing and delight. 

The sad thing about the whole affair is that 
when the sisters got out of the train after their 
long journey and immediately set about asking 
their way to the Bluebell Wood, thelucky towns- _ the 
folk who lived close by did not understand their 
question and seemed to have no idea of their 
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own good fortune in dwelling close to so blessed 
aspot. The story ends heartrendingly with the 
tired children being taken to the police station 
and the parents in Manchester, summoned by 
telephone, arriving next day to take them home, 
One longs to know that either father or mothe 
was understanding. 
it remains for ever undiscovered. Merlin, may)e 
sleeps there beneath his oak tree. 
“wood outside 
enchanted forest which hid the Sleeping Beauty 
for whom we are all looking. 


4 


As for the Bluebell Wocd, 
Maybe it is 


Athens’’; perhaps tiie 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WATER SKI-ING 


IR,—Mr. Haworth-Booth’s interest- 

ing article on water ski-ing (June 21) 
will no doubt encourage many begin- 
ners to try their hand. They will find 
their novitiate fairly lengthy. A surf- 
board towed by a power boat—the 
tow attached to the board—is easily 
mastered. Skis, in my experience, are 
not, and I am sure that novices would 
be well advised to get the feel of a 
board before attempting them. My 
only experience of the sport was on the 
Nagin lake at Srinagar, Kashmir, 
where it was one of the most popular 
holiday pastimes. But very few visi- 
tors in the space of a normal 28 days’ 
leave completed even one round—a 
short one—on skis. 

How we envied the Kashmiri 
owner of that power boat! Rs. 2 (3s.) 
for one round of two minutes and run- 
ning from morning till night. Even 
though his petrol had to come 198 
miles by road from Rawalpindi, he 
must surely have finished the war a 
wealthy man, even by Indian stan- 
dards.—D. T. MacFie, London, W.2. 


SURFBOARD PLANING 

S1r,—All the joys of surfboard water 
planing can be had without the expense 
of a speedboat. In 1931 I had at 
Salcombe a 16 ft. clinker-built boat, 
the Merlin, of 5 ft. beam, powered with 
an American twin-cylinder two-stroke 
outboard engine of about 2% h.p., 
giving a speed estimated at 6 knots. 

Our surfboard, from memory, was 
5 ft. 6 in. long by 30 in. wide at the 
rounded nose, tapering to 2 ft. wide at 
the flat tail. The underside was 
smooth with all strapping on top. The 
twinned tow-rope was attached to the 
underside edges some 18 in. aft of the 
nose. This is important. 

On slowing down two hefty young- 
sters, one at a time, had no difficulty 
in clambering up and, with the throttle 
open, standing upright on the board 





THE FOUNTAIN AT PALESTRINA BELOW 
THE TERRACE OF THE TEMPLE OF 


FORTUNE 


See letter: Praeneste and William Kent 
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SERPENTINE WALL AT BRAMFIELD HALL, SUFFOL 


See letter: A Crinkle-Crankle Wall 


without reins. On one occasion we 
went out over the bar on a rising tide 
planing on top of a very heavy swell. 
Earlier, in the estuary at Port 
Madoc, where she was built, the 
Merlin successfully negotiated three 
tidal waves—curlers 5 ft. high.— 
W. L. SPENCE, 19, Kenilworth Road, 
Leamington, Warwicksh.re. 


A CRINKLE-CRANKLE 
WALL 


Str,—I send you a photograph of 
an interesting and fine example of 
a crinkle-crankle wall, which sur- 
rounds the gardens of Bramfield Hall, 
Suffolk. It is of considerable extent, 
finely preserved and in good condition. 
Built one brick thick, and shaped in 
curves to provide strength, it is a 
fine piece of enduring 
workmanship. The pit 
from which the clay was 
dug to provide the bricks 
for this and the house 
was turned into a lily- 
pond, and forms a beau- 
tiful feature of a lovely 
old-world garden.- 
ALLAN JOBSON, Beau- 
champ Cottage, 21, Crown 
Dale, S.E.19. 

{These serpentine 
walls seem to have been 
built more especially in 
East Anglia, but they 
are also found elsewhere. 
There is one,- for in- 
stance, in the garden of 
West Horsley Place, 
Surrey. Possibly the 
shelter provided by each 
bay for growing wall 
fruit was the main 
reason for building walls 
in this fashion.—Ep.] 


RATS CASTLE 


S1r,—In answer to Mr. 
Staple’s question (June 
21), I always understood 
that Rats Castle, Plax- 
tol, was so called because 
it was (and probably is) 
infested with rats. I do 
not know about the 
other houses that he 
mentions. This one is 
a most beautiful and 


interesting old place. I was told that 
it belonged originally to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. It is on the 
slope of a high hill looking right over 
the Medway Valley and has wall paint- 
ings in one room, the most magnificent 
beams, and original doors and win- 
dows. It will be a tragedy if it is 
allowed to fall into ruin.—G.WELForRD, 
Bincombe Farm, Over Stowey, Somerset. 


Srr,—The inn of this name at St. 
Albans stands beside one of the old 
toll-houses which, when it fell into 
disrepair, was known locally as the 
Rats Castle.-—G. A. Tomitn, Haske- 
ton, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


Str,—There are at least two Rats 
Castles in Hampshire, and more are 
reputed to be near. In both the above 
instances the dwellings are isolated 
and lonely. I do not 
know the origin of the 
name. I asked an old 
country labourer, who is 
now 80, and he could 
only tell me that he knew 
them as Rats Castles 
when he was a child.— 
M.P., Hampshire. 


DITCHLEY PARK 
IN STRAW 
MARQUETRY 


Sir,—As a collector of 
photographs and prints 
of the great and historic 
country houses of 
Britain, I was interested 
in the letter regarding 
the house in straw mar- 
quetry shown in your 
issue of April 5. 

I have in my collec- 
tion a view of Ditchley 
House, Oxfordshire, 
taken from a drawing by 
one Luke Sullivan, 1759, 
which appears almost 
identical to the picture 
you give. My view is 
taken from a slightly 
different position rather 
more to the right. Con- 
temporary photographs 
that I have of the house 
are all of the entrance 


CLASSICAL COLUMNS OF THE TEMPL:: 
EMBEDDED IN THE CASTLE OF TH 


front and not the garden front, wh! h 
you illustrate, but, even so, the p:- 
portions and the number of windos 
are the same. 

I might add that as the hor se 
is so typical of 18th century desi in 
with its central block and outlyi ig 
wings and as little detail is discer 1- 
ible in the marquetry design, it cov d 
quite easily be confused with num r- 
ous other similar houses.—W. 
McCausLanD, 18, Milton — Stn 
Somerfield, Christchurch, S.W.I., N 
Zealand. 


PRAENESTE AND WILLIA 
KENT 


S1r,—In his article, A Georgian Arcady, 
Mr. Hussey in describing William 
Kent’s Praeneste in the gardens at 
Rousham mentioned that the struc- 
ture was probably so christened from 
the terrace forecourt, supported on an 
arcade, of the Temple of Fortune at 
Palestrina, the ancient Praeneste. 
Your readers may care to see the 
photographs and notes I made a few 
years ago after one of our visits to 
Palestrina. With all due deference to 
the footnote to the article, I should not 
call Palestrina a “‘resort’”’ now (though 
it was in classical times) but a 
medizval town where there is much to 
please lovers of ancient art and archi- 
tecture and those interested in that 
wonder of the ancient world, the 
Temple of the Sortes Fortunae Prenes- 
tring. 

“Palestrina is a rocky. mountain 
town, built out of and over the sur- 
viving classic ruins; it rises steeply 
from the plain and has the usual narrow 
streets picturesque in their squalor. 
Dominating all are the ruins of the 
Temple of Fortune, erected by Sulla 
in 82 B.c. after he had razed the town 
of Praeneste, following one of the con- 
flicts of those times. Praeneste of the 
old world is Palestrina to-day for the 
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BARBERINI 


See letter: Praeneste and William Kent 
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temple occupied the whole area of the 
present town. . 
Cicero tells us of the origin of this 
temple. In consequence of certain 
dreams, a piece of oak was found in an 
excavated rock, and on the oak were 
engraved ancient characters giving 
directions for the ceremonies of the 
Sortes, an oracle whose replies to 
anxious questioners were sometimes 
too obscure to be understood. By the 
tiine Cicero wrote the fame of the 
temple was waning. Praeneste seems 
to have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tin apart from the temple. Virgil 
»te in the Aeneid of its fresh air and 
(ol breezes; Horace enjoyed a rest 
frm his posing in Rome and fre- 
ently visited it. 
The life of Palestrina centres 
u on the fountain just below the 
tle of the Barberini, just such a 
ntain and terrace above it as we 
|} ould expect to find in Kent’s 
‘den. An antique statue stands ina 
he above the basin into which the 
w ter flows crystal clear from a 
uuntain spring. It is delightful to 
tch the easy grace with which the 
yper pots are lifted by the women 
1 girls who move off down the 
‘row streets with slow, deliberate 
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* The mediaeval castle of the Bar- 
‘ini, in which remains of the temple 
a ‘seen, contains in one of the deserted 
yms, the wonderful mosaic floor 
ind in the ruins of the temple by the 
* rberini in the sixteenth century. 
vering a great part of the floor, the 
)saic illustrates the joy of the Egyp- 
ns at the inundation of the Nile. 
‘rious sea monsters and fish disport 
smselves in a river, indolent Romans 
on couches in a pergola covered 
th flowers, and slaves are rowing 
noes; the whole mosaic glows with 
lie and colour. 

The statue of Palestrina, the 
eat composer of church music, 
inds in the principal piazza in front 
the medieval building where Cor- 
thian pillars from the Temple of 
ortune form part of the wall. Incor- 
porated into the temple ruins are 
early 14th-century buildings dating 
from the time when the never-ending 
feud between the Pope and Colonna 
made rebuilding necessary after the 
usual destruction. The Barberini 
castle is uninhabited now; the noble, 
empty rooms re-echo only to the 
voices of those who come from Rome 
to see the mosaic and remain to gaze 
at the wonderful panorama from its 
windows.—DoroTHY HAMILTON 
Dean, Tresilian, Llantwit Major, 
Glamorgan. 


AN ITINERANT 
BASKET-MAKER 


Sik,—What must be a very ancient 
craft is still carried on by the cheerful 
itinerant maker of baskets shown in 
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MAKING A BASKET FROM 
WITHIES 


See letter: An Itinerant Basket-maker 
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IN FULL THREAT DISPLAY 
See letter: The Angry Robin 


my photograph. The materials used 
are withies or willow branches selected 
from just the right kind of willow tree. 
This basket was being made for a 
farmer’s wife and follows the tradi- 
tional pattern.—D. PEDLEY, Urmston, 
Manchester. 


THE ANGRY ROBIN 
S1R,—Some time ago you published an 
article of mine with a number of plroto- 
graphs illustrating the robin’s threat 
display. I made a great many 
exposures of this difficult subject, but 
failed to get just what I wanted. Since 
then I have been a little more success- 
ful. With some robins, at the height of 
the display the head and tail are 
pointed upwards. The feathers of the 
throat, crown and breast are ruffled, 
and the bird in its vehemence sways 
and totters drunkenly from side to 
side. It is an absurd pose, and not, I 
should imagine, an easy one to main- 
tain. To do so the bird must have a 
really firm grip of its perch. The 
enclosed photograph, despite its 
obvious faults, does I think clearly 
show how tightly clasped are the bird’s 
feet around their support.—M. S. W., 
Windermere, Westmorland. 


ON GLASTONBURY TOR 


S1r,—The piece of sculpture to which 
your correspondent, Mr. S. F. Phil- 
pott, refers (June 7) on the west end 
of the chapel of St. Michael on Glas- 
tonbury Tor depicts St. Bride or 
St. Bridget, who, according to tradi- 
tion, accompanied our Lord and St. 
Joseph of Arimathea to Britain, and 
who is said to have supplied our Lord 
with milk by herself milking a cow. 

I have never before heard the 
suggestion that that carving belonged 
to the earlier church, destroyed by an 
earthquake or landslide in 1276. 
Strangely enough Collinson, writing of 
the present tower in 1791, does not 
mention St. Bride, but refers to 
another carving, then in position, on 
the opposite side of the tower wall. 
He says, ‘‘At the west end of it (the 
building) is carved the figure of 
St. Michael the Archangel, holding in 
his hand a pair of scales, in one of 
which is the Bible, in the other a devil, 
and another devil languid by striving 
to make weight, but both are too 
light.” 

Considering the number of carv- 
ings and other relics remaining from 
both the present and the earlier church, 
it is difficult to say to which these 
plaques may have belonged, but I 
should judge to the present building, 
and that they are in their original 
positions.—EvELYN V. CLARK, Street, 
Somerset. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1276 

S1rR,—The letter Milking in Stone, 
(June 7) referred to St. Michael’s 
Chapel, on the summit of Glastonbury 
Tor, Somerset, having been built to 
replace one destroyed by an earth- 
quake in‘1276. It is of interest to hear 
of an earthquake in this country, 
especially as it occurred nearly 700 
years ago, and perhaps a reader or 
geologist could inform me as to the 
severity and extent of the shock in this 
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incident, as tremors of sufficient inten- 
sity to destroy buildings are very rare 
in Great Britain. The chapel might 
have been destroyed by the displace- 
ment of a fault in the immediate 
vicinity of Glastonbury Tor, in which 
case the damage would have been con- 
fined to that specific area. Is there 
evidence of any other damage arising 
from the same earthquake ?—-STEPHEN 
GARNER, Pedley Hill, Adlington, near 
Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

[The detached bell-tower at Can- 
terbury Cathedral fell as the result of 
an earthquake on May 21, 1382.—-Ep.} 


TRACTOR WHEEL SLIP 
Si1r,—As the copy of Country LIFE 
which is sent to me, and later handed 
on to others, circulates first to several 
people in England, I have only just 
received the copy of April 19. 
Although, from reading his articles, 
I believe that Cincinnatus is less inter- 
ested in mechanisation than in many 
of the other aspects of farming, I feel 
that I must write to correct the 
impression left by the engineer he 
quotes on the subject of tractor wheel 
slip. 

It is true that this problem has 
had long consideration from designers, 
and carrying the engine more on the 
rear wheels is no solution. The reason 
for this is that when the power of the 
engine is applied to the rear wheels the 
same force which makes the wheels 
turn makes the front wheels tend to 
rise, and weight is transferred from the 
front wheels to the rear. Hence on a 
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lishing a busy rookery. There being a 
difference of opinion in the family, as 
to the desirability of their proximity 
to the house, my mother took advan- 
tage of one of my father’s absences in 
the spring, and had some of the rooks 
shot. The entire community deserted 
their nests and, flying the short quarter 
mile across our lawn and the river, 
established a new rookery exactly 
opposite their old one, where they con- 


tinued to build year after year 
undisturbed. 
Strangely they never returned 


again to their old haunt, which surely 
must mean that the apprehension of 
danger was transmitted in some way 
beyond our understanding.—Maupb 
GARVEY BATTEN, Chappaqua, Neu 
York, U.S.A. 


ROMAN CHESTER 
S1r,—When labour is again available 
for purposes other than bomb-damage 
repair and building, it is to be hoped 
chat steps will be taken by the Chester 
authorities partially to excavate the 
Roman amphitheatre, discovered a 
few years prior to the outbreak of war, 
just outside the city wall. The arena 
was located when a new stretch of road 
from the modern Newgate to St. 
John’s Church was about to be con- 
structed. It was found to be elliptical 
in shape, 314 feet in length by 286 feet 
broad, but it will only be possible to 
bring half of it to light, as the remain- 
der is buried beneath a large building 
of a religious order. The delay, in 
times of plenty, was due to the fact 





ROMAN FOUNDATIONS OF A CORNER TOWER BELOW 
MEDIAVAL WALL AT CHESTER 


See letter: Roman Chester 


well designed tractor the weight dis- 
tribution, when the tractor is standing, 
is about two-thirds on the rear wheels 
and one-third on the front, and when 
it is working nearly all the weight is on 
the rear wheels, the front carrying only 
enough to ensure good steering. 

In some cases provision is even 
made for the addition of weight to the 
front end in order to obtain good 
steering under difficult conditions. An 
extreme example of the principle was 
noticeable in a popular tractor which, 
owing to its design, had a dangerous 
tendency to rear up and turn over 
backwards, as it has often been known 
to do when the driver was not quick 
enough in disengaging the clutch. 
With the old type of drawbar the 
pull tended to lift the front wheels. 
—C. BaGeuot, Manager of the 
Machinery Pool of the Agricultural 
Production Board of the Government 
of Kenya. 


ROOKS REMEMBER 
S1rR—The interest aroused in me after 
reading the previous letters on the 
capriciousness of rooks has prompted 
me to relate the following incident 
which took place about thirty years 
ago in County Mayo, Ireland. 

In the long avenue on the banks 
of the Bunree River, the rooks ful- 
filled their yearly custom of estab- 
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that a large office block, belonging, I 
think, to the Cheshire County Council, 
stood over the half to be unearthed, 
and alternative accommodation was 
required before the offices could be 
vacated. I feel sure that this amphi- 
theatre when uncovered and restored 
to something like its original appear- 
ance will make the Newgate area of 
Chester a magnet for all those inter- 
ested in Roman Britain. 

Already the foundations of the 
original corner tower of the Roman 
fortress of Deva, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, have been pre- 
served close to the amphitheatre site. 
The remains of the tower were dis- 
covered when a stretch of the adjacent 
city wall collapsed, necessitating the 
demolition of some old cottage pro- 
perty. The Roman remains lay under 
the flags of the prosaic backyards.- 
CyriL R. Rowson, Liverpool 11. 


CUCKOO’S EGGS 
S1r,—At about 4.45 p.m. on June 3 I 
found a hedge-sparrow’s nest in a small 
clipped yew tree here. There were 
two hedge-sparrow’s eggs which I 
positively identified in the nest. 
About half an hour later there was an 
unusually loud disturbance by a 
cuckoo or cuckoos, with much mani- 
festation of the ‘“‘ bubbling” note, near 
the position of the hedge-sparrow’s 
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nest, which I commented on to my 
wife at the time. 

At about 6 p.m. that evening I 
glanced into the nest again and found 
that one of the hedge-sparrow’s eggs 
had disappeared and had _ been 
replaced by a cuckoo’s egg. There was 
no sign of the missing hedge-sparrow’s 
egg near the nest. Since then another 
hedge-sparrow’s egg has been laid. 

This would seem to throw doubt 
on the theory, recently advanced, that 
the cuckoo’s eggs are laid by the hen 
host and not by the hen cuckoo.— 
Joun LiTcHFIELD-SPEER,\Capt.,R.N..,) 
Snowfield, Bearsted, neay Maidstone, 
Kent. 

[No ornithologist questions that 
the cuckoo’s egg is the product of the 
hen cuckoo. Stories to the contrary 
are just ‘“‘old wives’ tales.”’—EbD.] 


AN OLD ESSEX HALL 
Sir,—Mr. R. T. Lang’s article Quiet 
By-ways of Essex in your issue of 
June 14 includes a photograph en- 
titled Old Cottages at Tollesbury. 
These “old cottages’ are in reality 
Tollesbury Hall, a manor house of 
very great age which some time in the 
last century was converted into two 





TOLLESBURY HALL TO-DAY 
See letter: An Old Essex Hall 


cottages and a small house (that part 
on the right of the photograph). The 
living-room of this house was, I under- 
stand, until recently, and by some 
people still is, referred to as the Court 
House, a fine room with a great open 
fireplace and wealth of beams. 
Tradition has it that the house 
was built by Henry VIII, for it is 
certain that this King did present the 
manor of Tollesbury to his daughter, 
later Queen Mary. If he did, in fact, 
build it, how much of the present 
structure dates from his time I cannot 
say, for additions and alterations, 
including the sash windows, are 
obvious; but it is certain that the 
place is of very great antiquity, 
although I personally believe not 
quite so old as some would make out. 
The photograph is in some ways 
deceptive in that it gives the impres- 
sion that the village street passes 
close by the front of the building, 
whereas this roadway is merely part of 
a farm-yard which now covers all the 
grounds of the old house, a farm-yard 
with an unfortunately all too liberal 





OCEAN-GOING DHOW 
OF ADEN HARBOUR 


(Right) A DHOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT 


ADEN 


See letter: Building an Arab Dhow 





BEING TOWED OUT 


share of corrugated iron buildings. 

Your correspondent’s photograph 
would seem to have been taken shortly 
before the war. By comparison my 
accompanying one will show what a 
few years’ neglect will do to places of 
this type. This property has recently 
come into my possession and it is my 
intention eventually to restore it to 
some of its former state as Tollesbury 
Hall and to live there myself. 

Since a few weeks ago you pub- 
lished an article on pargetting in which 
it was regretted that the art is all but 
lost, the modern labourer being too 
self-conscious to execute those fine 
flowing lines and decorated squares, 
your readers may be interested to 
know that the first builder I 
approached, a local man with a great 
pride in his work, himself suggested 
this form of plaster decoration, for the 
whole front must immediately be 
replastered to save the fabric. The 
elaborate designs such as men and 
birds illustrated in the article are 
obviously impossible in these days of 
building permits, but the simple 
geometrically decorated panels and 
borders remain and these he intends 
to include in his work.—A. C. G. 

* CraIGIE-Lucas, North 
Runcton, King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

[We are glad to 
hear from our corres- 
pondent that he intends 
to restore the pictur- 
esque cottages at Tolles- 
bury which were once 
Tollesbury Hall and to 
replaster the exterior 
using the _ traditional 
patterns. An example of 
modern pargetting was 
illustrated in last week’s 
issue. A recent tour 
through East Anglia 
revealed that this 
charming East Anglian 
mode of decorating tim- 
ber houses is by no means dead. The 
Royal Commission on _ Historical 
Monuments (Essex) dates the building 
as probably fifteenth century and sug- 
gests that it originally consisted of a 
great hall with cross wings east and 
west.—ED.] 


BUILDING AN ARAB 
DHOW 


S1r,—Arab dhows have been built at 
Aden for many hundreds of years. In 
fact, Aden shares with Koweit on the 
Persian Gulf the dhow building indus- 
try of Arabia. This is remarkable 
because at neither Aden nor Koweit 
does any suitable wood for ship- 
building grow. All wood used by the 
dhow builders is brought by other 
dhows from the east coast of Africa. 
Equally remarkable is the method 
of construction used for the ribs of the 
hull. The accompanying picture, 
which I took at Aden, of the incom- 
plete hull of the largest size of dhow 
shows the massive ribs, which have 
been hewn roughly square from natur- 
ally bent timber. No artificial method 
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of bending is used. 
Another interesting fact 
is that dhows are not 
built to any particular 
weight specification but 
to carry a certain num- 
ber of bales of dates. 

My second picture 
shows an ocean-going 
dhow being towed by its 
crew out of Aden har- 
bour.—F. L. N., Wilt- 
shire. 


A WEEKLY GIFT 
OF LOAVES 
S1r,—In these days of 
austere rationing when, 
to elderly poor, gifts of 
loaves of bread must be 
more than usually wel- 
come, it is good to know 
that at Aldborough in Yorkshire (the 
Roman Jsurium) 20 loaves are still dis- 
tributed after morning service to the 
indigent and to one or two large 
families by trustees under the will of 

Mark Smithson (1787). 

Provision was also made for £10 
to be distributed to bell-ringers at 
Christmas. Suitable clothes are now 
substituted for ‘“‘ten stuff gowns, ten 
woolsey petticoats, and ten black stuff 
bonnets to be given to the ten most 
ancient poor women,”’ as well as £10 
in butcher’s meat—altogether a very 
generous benefaction in the aggregate, 
for Aldborough is not a particularly 
large village.—HAroLp G. GRAINGER, 
34, Headingley Avenue, Leeds, York- 
shire. 


EARTHING UP POTATOES 


S1r,—A recent radio discussion on the 
advantages or otherwise of flat land 
versus earthed-up potato culture 
reminds me of the one season during 
which I tried to augment the war-time 
crop by growing some in my modest 
apiary. A sunny, well-sheltered 
square of turf, about four perch, it had 
lain idle for years because an experi- 
enced bee-master had told me that 
nothing should be cultivated in the 
vicinity of beehives. The least thing 
disturbs and infuriates these tempera- 
mental creatures and disturbed bees, 
apart from being undesirable company, 
do not fulfil their natural function. 
Bearing the advice in mind, I 
nevertheless argued to myself that the 
cultivation of a few potatoes would not 
cause undue disturbance. Planting, 
hand hoeing, earthing up and lifting 
are four simple operations which could 
surely be performed on those days 
when adverse weather conditions pre- 
vented the bees from flying. And 
there would be long light evenings 
when tired bees would drop on to the 
alighting board and hurry in to sleep. 
I turned over the ground in February, 
when not even a wing showed at the 
hives’ entrance. By mid-April work- 


ing conditions were perfect. Choosing 
a cold, dry day I carried out the 
necessary tools and 14 lb. of Sharp’s 
Exprtss, new good quality seed. 
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THE BREAD SHELVES AT ALDBOROUC H 
See letter: A Weekly Gift of Loaves 


I started the first row two ya: 
distant from the beehives. Before t 
completion of the second row thi : 
was an ominous ping somewhe - 
around my head, a ping which pain 
experience had taught me meant bu 
ness. Dodging into an adjacent sh 
for my hat and veil, I finished t ie 
planting with more speed than acc 1- 
racy, to the accompaniment of <n 
angry crescendo. Fertile maiden 
ground produced good results from 
that portion of the apiary which could 
receive the necessary attention. From 
first to last, however, it was impossible 
to hoe or earth up the four rows nearest 
the beehives. Shrouded in a mackin- 
tosh sheet, I hand-weeded one wet 
evening. 

The lifting of the potatoes was 
accomplished with equal difficulty. I 
did not expect any great yield from 
the rows, which could not be moulded 
up, but I was scarcely prepared for the 
poverty of output which eventually 
rewarded my effort. Green as grass in 
spring, the potatoes varied in size from 
a pigeon’s egg to a marble, which 
proves that our forefathers knew what 
they were about when they gave them- 
selves the trouble of moulding up 
potatoes. It is unlikely that they did 
it for love of the extra labour involved. 
M. A. S., Northamptonshire. 


THE CAT AND THE MAGPIE 


$1r,—-This morning I looked out of my 
window and saw our little cat (Mr. 
Boffin by name) walking up the drive, 
accompanied by what I thought was 
another cat, but as they came near I 
realised “the other cat’’ was a magpie, 
which was hopping along just behind 
Mr. Boffin. As I watched I saw Mr. 
Boffin roll on the ground and the 
magpie just stood and looked on. 
After a minute Mrs. Magpie thought it 
was her turn, so flew up into the a'r 
and to my astonishment I saw M-. 
Boffin spring up and try to catch he-. 
Nothing daunted, Mrs. Magpie cane 
down to earth again and continued 
jumping around. Something then di - 
turbed them and the magpie flew awe y 
to her nest. 

Two days later I again saw M 
Boffin and Mrs. Magpie playi: 
together. Mr. Boffin was leading Mr . 
Magpie up the garden path. Are the / 
friends, or does the cat mesmerise t1 
magpie? — MARJORIE SCRIMGEOU 
Wissett Hall, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

[A magpie delights in teasing oth 
birds and beasts. We have seen 01 
sidle up behind a cat, tweak its ta 
and spring back out of reach. In th 
case the cat seems to be holding i 
own, but we have much respect for t! 
keen wits and sharp bill of Mr. 
Magpie.—ED.] 


DIPPERS’ NESTS 


S1R,—It is unusual for a dipper to ne 
on a branch as shown in the phot - 
graph in Country Lire for June . 
But in The British Bird Book (Kir! - 
man), Section 3, opposite p. 298, the 
is a photograph by Riley Fortune of 
dipper’s nest in an exactly simil: 
position on a dead branch over a rive’. 
I have seen many dippers’ nests, bit 
never one so placed.—E. W. HEND™, 
Holt Anstiss, Porlock, Somerset. 
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Ann certainly is a lucky lady 

. . for the last six tiresome 
years, cleaning and sweeping 
at least, have never bothered 
her. Her G.E.C. electric cleaner 
has always seen her through. 
No wonder her envious friends 
are keeping a very sharp look- 
out for all the good things the 
G.E.C. are planning to provide 
in the months to come. Ease, 
efficiency and comfort with 
‘everything electrical’—are on 
the way. 


Beitrival ypleaness fer the Wame- 


Sec ll al 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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“BIJOU”’ 


WIDE ANGLE 
THEATRE 
GLASS 


WITH LEATHER PURSE 





Nobody’s sight is so good that it cannot be better. 


For every detail of stage dress and décor—For every 
facial expression and glance—For all those little nuances 
which mean so much to the ardent theatregoer. 
You cannot always secure the best seats but you can 
take your “BIJOU’’ with you—so compact that it fits 
snugly into your pocket or evening bag. 
PRICE including leather purse 
and 2/6 purchase tax on purse 


70 |= 


KERSHAW-SOHO (Sales) Ltd., Mortimer House, 37 41 Mortimer St., London, W.| 




















Avoid the Peaks! 


IT certainly is necessary for most 
people to take a good holiday this year 
and the railways will do their utmost to 
provide a comfortable journey for all who 
decide to travel. 


New rolling stock is being built as 
quickly as possible, but there cannot 
yet be enough seats to go round at 
the week-ends, especially in July and 
August. 


The railways hope that all who can 
will avoid the peak travel periods and 
so add to the general comfort. 


TRAVEL MID-WEEK 
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Rain or shine. Pull up your chair—be seated by 
a window that’s inviting and generous—generous BEA & ON 
in its proportions and ‘full view,'’ no heavy 

obstructing frames. A window that will be 
weather tight and easy opening as long as the METAL WINDOWS 


house faces the four winds. 














JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD., BEACON WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Phone: Bilston 41944/7 (4 lines) Grams: Windows Wolverhampton 
London Office: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 Phone: Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines) 
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A completely new 
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TAY LK ON (We 


is indeed a car 


worth waiting for 


The first completely modern high 
quality car available to the public 
in the medium price range. Maxi- 
mum speed of over go m.p.h. 
Average petrol consumption over 
20 m.p.g. Independent suspension 
front and rear, Available as 4-door 
Saloon, 4-seater Drop-head Coupe 
or Chassis only, 


LAGONDA LIMITED 
STAINES, ENGLAND 





Descendant of a family of thoroughbreds, the 
@ T.C. Series Midget possesses all the stamina 
and resilience of its predecessors. Easy to handle, 
with lively power, rapid acceleration and lightning 


response to controls. 


THE oD) CAR COMPANY LTD. 


ABINGDON-ON-THAMES, BERKS. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


She Bet Car in the World 
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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 








THE NATIONAL 


HE National Show at the White City, 
London, aroused the reflection that we 
want a poet to sing of the horse show as 
Adam Lindsay Gordon did of racing. When the 
pest horses and riders of the land come together 
to compete for handsome prizes and for 
memories that never fade, there are movement 
and colour, tension and humour, triumph and 
disaster, hope and despair, all the elements of 
drama, and all inseparable from any doings 
conrected with the showing of what A. P. 
Hervert, genially but mistakenly, has called 
“the almost obsolete but charming horse.’’ The 
crovded classes and stands during the three 
day of the show, the lively enthusiasm from 
the thousands who had resisted the rival 
attr ctions even of the Indians at Lord’s, 
sho. ed that the horse, while retaining every bit 


of h 3 charm, is far from being obsolete. 

[here was tension when two fine hunters, 
Moc istone and Beau Geste, fought it out in the 
Mec um-weight Class, and we wondered whether 
Bea Geste would repeat his triumph at 
Wir !sor; but he had to give way to Moonstone. 
And then Wavering Bee, winner of the light- 
weig its, and spanning the years as pre-war 
cha: :pion at Ballsbridge, came and took the 
Cha 1pionship and the Field Cup from both of 
ther.. Moonstone was reserve. Three magnifi- 
cen‘ animals, these, both in action and at rest. 


It \ ould have been interesting to have seen 
ther: put over a couple of the fences that lay 
so h indy in the ring, say the bush fence and the 
posi. and rails. 

[There was some excitement when two 
unb-aten hackneys met, the twelve-hand atom 
of brilliance, Harlock Chiquita, and the lordly 
Bla k Magic of Nork, of the line of the famous 


Nor Spotlight. Each winner of its class, they 
dogvedly fought out the championship, and the 
issue was not decided until Horace Smith had 


driven both of them round the ring to the 
delight of the crowd, who could not see enough 
of them. By the nature of things the good big 
‘un must beat the good little ’un, but the little 
brown mare ran the big black stallion very close, 
and I think it was the better hock{action of the 
stallion that finally gave him the championship. 

A popular loser in the Hackney Pony Class 
was Jason of the Golden Fleece, very deter- 
mined and businesslike for all his youth—he is 
a four-year-old—and with his old gold coat and 
white mane and tail the nearest thing to a 
Palomino to be seen in England. 

The hack classes produced no great excite- 
ment, but were pleasurable indeed to watch, if 
only for an exemplary performance by Harry 
Faudel-Phillips on Simple Simon. When I say 
exemplary I mean it; most of the riders in these 
classes, without any reflection on their horse- 
manship, could have benefited from watching 
how to put a hack through his paces in the ring. 
Royal Token, a nice-mannered chestnut, won 
the Class for Over 15 Hands and Not Exceeding 
15.3 Hands, and June, a grey mare with a lovely 
action, won the 15 Hands and Under Class and 
the Championship. 

As I stood in the queue afterwards I 
thought how interesting it would be if by some 
error the classes became mixed, and the hunters 
found themselves entered for the jumping, and 
the jumpers in the hunter and hack classes. In 
small local shows there is, or used to be, some 
overlapping, but as the class of show rises the 
compartments become more and more water- 
tight. I am not sure that this is really a good 
thing for the horse world in the days that lie 
ahead. 

* * 1 

Cobs always make me think of farmers, 
bulldogs, hedgerows and. muddy lanes with a 
tang of frost in the air, the curve of the Downs 
above the Vale of the White Horse, and potent 
slos gin in farmers’ kitchens, and everything 
th: t was English and good and wholesome in a 
tine that is past. And cobs must have cobby 
names—no Bridal Morns, or Golden Ladies, or 
Ge ‘den Eagles; for me they must be Topsies, 
To nmies, or Janes, or Knobbies—and Knobby 
It \vas, a grand, grey, round cob, that won the 
Wcight-carrying Cobs’ Class, and rightly. He 
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HORSE SHOW - 


looked as if he could have carried the White 
City Stadium, and Wembley as a makeweight. 
How right he was, in name, type, and every- 
thing ! 

It was Children’s Day on the Saturday, and 
enjoyed by everyone, or almost everyone. The 
very small gentleman next to me, whose mare 
had had a foal this spring, did not take such a 
rosy view of it all. ‘‘When is the grown-up 
jumping coming ?”’ he kept on asking. But even 
he took a keen interest in the exhibits through 
a pair of borrowed binoculars—whether it was 
the riders or the use of the glasses that took 
first place I would not care to say. 

+ «2 @ 


I wonder if the riding children of to-day 
realise how lucky they are. When I first rode 
I was popped on a small bay cob (she was 
Topsy, of course!) tied with a leading rein to a 
fat, genial farmer, and away I went, bumpety- 
bump, until I got the rhythm of the trot. After 
two rides my instructor took off the leading 
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By CHARLES GRAHAM HOPE 


the big winning class for the first time. The 
standard of these ponies, and of their training, 
was very high, though they tended to be rather 
too highly strung and full of ‘‘blood”’ for réally 
safe workaday children’s ponies. 

“Then the leap’’—one has to go back to 
Adam Lindsay Gordon again when one thinks 
of jumping : 

Thus the measured stroke, on elastic sward, 
Of the steed three parts extended, 

Hard held, the breath of his nostrils broad, 
With the golden ether blended; 

Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The rush through the buoyant air, 

And the light shock landing—the veriest serf 
Is an emperor then and there ! 

There were many emperors during the 
three days of the show, for the jumping ran 
through the proceedings like a Wagner motif. 
There were six classes averaging about forty 
entries each, excluding the final championship 
for the Daily Mail Cup. The jumping was 





MR. J. W. WOODHALL ON MARINA, WINNER OF THE “COUNTRY LIFE” CUP 


rein, and said I was quite safe without it. 

I certainly came to no harm, but I cannot 
recall any other riding lessons. There was 
usually never more than one children’s pony 
class in the ordinary show, in which we all 
galloped madly and merrily round the ring 
until told to stop. There was no children’s 
jumping that I can recall, and no Pony Club. 
One’s parents and guardians also had a curiously 
old-fashioned prejudice about sending us to 
school; and there was no riding nor were there 
any shows until August, and no hunting until 
after Christmas. I could not help wondering 
how some of the young exhibitors, whose names 
figure in show after show during the season, 
escape the eagle eyes of the Board of Education. 
There is, incidentally, a strong tendency among 
young riding people, much deplored by all 
responsible riding masters, to neglect their 
lessons in favour of the horse. 

However this may be, these youngsters 
can ride, and were a pleasure to watch, and to 
see seven-year-olds handling ponies of about the 
same age or less was a revelation. And it was 
a seven-year-old, little Elizabeth Spencer on 
Legend, a six-year-old chestnut gelding, who 
carried off the championship and the Rawnsley 
Challenge Cup. The National Pony Society’s 
Medal for the best registered Mountain and 
Moorland pony was won by a Welsh pony, 
Flirt, another six-year-old, a nice, handy little 
grey, ridden by Rose Budgen. She also won 
the 12.2 Hands and Under Class, coming into 


ragged at first but improved considerably as 
the show went on, although there were signs of 
staleness on the last day. The riding was 
generally typically English, efficient and prac- 
tical but lacking the polish and not up to the 
high Continental standard. 

+ « @ 

The jumping really reached its peak on the 
second day for the Country LIFE Cup and the 
Touch and Out competition, in which there 
were six and four clear rounds respectively. 
The former was well won by Marina, an aged 
bay mare owned by S. W. Woodhall & Son, 
with two clear rounds. She also won on the 
first day, conceding altogether in four successive 
rounds only one and a half faults. The Touch 
and Out was won by Andsome, owned and 
ridden by R. J. O’Neill, who also won the Daily 
Mail Cup on the last day. These two were the 
most consistent jumpers throughout the show. 

The children showed their elders and betters 
a thing or two in their jumping class; the 
standard of horsemanship was really high, and 
there was little of that pettishness that some- 
times marks failure. John Betteridge and his 
Johnny B, last year’s White City winners, 
looked like having everything their own way, 
but were beaten at the post, as it were, by 
Audrey Taylor on Spring. 

So ended the first move of the Institute of 
the Horse towards Olympia, and if these three 
days were only an echo of the old days, they 
were certainly a resounding echo. 
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All material things being equal, its INDIA 
Ctaftsmanshye that builds “the finest tyres made 
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NEW BOOKS 





AN INNOCENT IN 
THE W.L.A. 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HOPE it is not too unkind to say 
I that I thought the most sprightly 

thing about Miss Shirley Joseph’s 
book, If Their Mothers Only Knew 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.), was the title. This is 
a record of Miss Joseph’s experiences 
in the Women’s Land Army, and the 
title suggests such delicious naughti- 
nesses, such perilous crossings of 
chasms on the frailest of tightropes, 
that, before reading the book, one 


wondered whether the reputation of | 


that admirable branch of the services 
was to be blasted for ever. 

But the W.L.A. may keep its head 
erect. If Miss Joseph received a shock 
or two—and the evidence of the book 
is of minor shocks indeed—it was 
through nothing but excess of inno- 
cence. Most girls, one imagines, do 
not need the participation of a war to 
show them that, for the majority, life 
has a rough and ready side. 

Miss Joseph was very young—too 


and conduct from Mr. Amor, bt [| 
shouldn’t have sent you if I’d krown 
you had never had any trainin’ in 
milking.’ So far as he was conce: ied, 
amonth’s official training was far : ore 
important than being able to iilk 
since the age of nine.”’ 

Well, seeing that these peop! are 
likely to be round our necks more ind 
more abundantly, we shall have ti put 
up with them and their conseque: ces 
Let us hear something else that _ Iiss 
Joseph has to say about milk. She 
worked on a farm which was “‘up- 
posed to be tuberculin-tested and 
accredited.”” She writes : “I say sup- 
posed, because a more slack place | 
have yet to find. It was quite an 
event if the cows were washed, and 
until we went there the sheds were 
only occasionally swilled down. . . 
This T.T. business is a farce unless it 
has the farmer’s complete co-opera- 
tion. I have known farms where the 
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young to join any other service-—when 
she began her year’s work with the 
W.L.A. Inthis army, she tells us, nine 
girls in ten come from the cities, from 
factories and offices. She had the 
advantage of knowing something of 
country life and everything about 
milking cows. I have never known or 
heard of anyone else who, without 
being obliged to do it, had a passion for 
milking, but at least Miss Joseph had. 
She tells us that, for years before the 
war started, her idea of a happy holi- 
day was to hunt out the nearest dairy 
herd and volunteer her services as a 
milkmaid. 

“T had now,”’ she writes of her 
experiences before the war, “reached 
the stage of trying to break my own 
record for the number of cows milked 
in one day. Twenty was the most I 
ever did in Sussex, and in Dorset it 
rose to thirty. ...I think I must 
have handled every breed of cow 
known to the English farmer.” 


THE OFFICIAL MIND 

Because of this real knowledge of 
one subject, I shall write rather of 
what Miss Joseph has to say about 
cows and milking than of those other 
experiences which I cannot imagine 
shocking a Primitive Methodist mother 
in the days of Jane Austen. Primar- 
ily, notice this example of the extra- 
ordinary working of the official mind, 
hidebound by rule and_ precedent. 
Some of the girls who join the W.L.A. 
are sent for a month’s training in milk- 
ing and, says Miss Joseph, “learn next 
to nothing.”” She herself did not take 
this course. On one occasion she was 
sent to do a week’s relief milking at a 
farm. When it was over, ‘‘the Labour 
Officer said to me, ‘I’ve had an 
extremely good report of your work 


‘suspected’ cows are turned out into 
some distant field when the inspector's 
visit is expected, to be brought back 
into the milking herd when he has 
gone. Even if a farmer is told thata 
certain cow must be put down, he will 
probably ‘forget’ all about it, as he 
doesn’t have to produce evidence of 
the slaughtering.” 


TRAINING AND REALITY 
Miss Joseph is (as I think rightly 
sarcastic about the Government's 
methods of training girls for the land 
“The girls have separate bedrooms 
tastefully furnished with pretty chintz 
curtains and painted furniture. . . 
They learn to milk by pulling we rd- 
looking rubber udders attached to 
imitation ‘bags’ which are strung f:om 
a wooden frame. These ‘cows’ are 
arranged in soldierly format.on 
usually on a lawn, and the girls, in 
spotless white smocks, carrying s] 0t- 
less buckets and stools, happily sque *z¢ 
water while the cow, metaphoric. lly 
speaking, contentedly chews the cu 1.” 


It indeed sounds most m<¢‘a- 
phorical and even transcendental, : nd 
one can understand and approve } iss 
Joseph’s remark that, when the p: 1c- 
tical work comes along, it is ‘ ‘ke 
sending a Norland nurse to look a ter 
children in a slum tenement.” 

Not one girl in twenty, J} iss 
Joseph thinks, has any wish to 
remain on the land when the “en er- 
gency”’ is over; and only onein ten, ‘he 
found, gave as a reason for joining he 
W.L.A. a genuine liking for the co :n- 
try and open-air life. By far he 
greater majority joined ‘‘beca se 
there was no nonsense about di:¢l 
pline.”” Our author dislikes this a-ti- 
tude, and so do I. Nonsense about 
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discipline is one thing; discipline is 
another; and alas! the two are often 
confused by those whose only desire is 
to have no discipline at all. 


THE SCULPTOR RODIN 


The poet Rainer Maria Rilke was 
for a time secretary to the sculptor 
Rodin, and he wrote a short study of 
Rodin’s work. This has now been 
translated from the German by Jessie 
temont and Hans Trausil, and pub- 
lished, with the title Rodin, by the 
Crey Walls Press (7s. 6d.). 

This is not a book to be com- 

1ended far and wide. It is not even 
~« book to be commended to all who 
ere interested in sculpture. It is a 
Look to be commended only to those 
, ho would like to read a poet’s views, 
; oetically expressed, concerning a 
»dy of work which he appears to have 
orshipped just this side idolatry. 
nere is little about Rodin himself. 
fugitive hint here and there suggests 
1's early poverty, his resolute will to 
(9 what he had in mind, let those 
pout him say or think what they 
1 ight ; and—it is the only biographical 
fact” frankly put down—vwe learn 
iat ‘‘ Rodin had several studios,some 
at are well known, in which visitors 
< aid letters found him. There were 
chers in out-of-the-way, secluded 
laces of which no one knew. These 
:)0ms were like cells, bare, poor and 
rey with dust, but their poverty was 
ke the great, grey poverty of God 
ut of which trees bud in March. 
omething of the spring was in each 
{the rooms, a silent promise and 
deep seriousness.” 

This passage gives a fair idea of 
tilke’s manner of approach to his sub- 
wect which, let us repeat, is rather 
todin’s art than Rodin : a manner of 

reat gravity, a worship offered in a 
poet’s words, Rilke believed that 
towards the end Rodin had reached 
perfection : ‘“‘he could err no more.” 
This came from a supreme dedication 
to art and from incessant labour to 
make himself a fit servant. Writing of 
the sculpture called Monument of 
Work, Rilke says: ‘Rodin did not 
conceive work as a monumental figure 
or a great gesture; for work is some- 
thing near, it takes place in the shops, 
in the rooms, in the heads, in the dark. 
He knows, for he, too, worked; he 
worked incessantly ; his life passed like 
a single working day.” 


METHOD OF WORK 


He goes more deeply, in another 
passage, into Rodin’s method of work. 
Its foundation was ‘‘a silent and con- 
scientious observation of life. . . . He 
did not give rein to his imagination, he 
did not invent, he did not neglect for a 
moment the hard struggle with his 
tools. It would have been easy to 
surmount, as if with wings, these diffi- 
culties. He walked side by side with 
his work over the far and distant 
stretches that had to be covered, like 
a ploughman behind his plough.” 

This all has the ring of truth. We 
know those artists who surmount their 
difficulties “as if with wings,’’ which 
is not to say “with wings.’’ We know 
them, in words as well as paint and 
stone, and the sleight of hand that 
hides the weak or ugly patch. I feel 
that this whole book is directed more 
to creative artists—there can be such, 
of course, in mere living—than to any- 
one else; and the supreme thing to be 
learned from it is the validity of 
ancient virtues: humility in seeking 
the way; unwavering persistence in 
following it. ‘‘To create an image,” 
says Rilke, ‘‘meant to Rodin to seek 
eternity in a countenance,” and to 
seek eternity, wheresoever and how- 
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soever, is to embark on a*long and 
arduous road which has a habit of 
shaking from its back all but a few 
stayers. This is a fascinating inter- 
pretation, rather than record, of 
Rodin’s progress along that road. 

A number of Rodin‘s works are 
here reproduced, but I found it a help 
to follow Rilke’s disquisition with the 
Phaidon edition of Rodin’s works 
alongside me. I advise anyone else to 
do so who finds it possible. 


STORY OF A GASCON 


Mr. J. B. Morton, who is well 
known as both a humorous and his- 
torical writer, has not, so far as I know, 
given us a novel before The Gascon, 
now published by Macmillan (8s. 6d.). 
Gascons in fiction tend toruntoatype, 
and Armand Birros in this book is no 
“idealogical deviationist.’’ The pic- 
ture on the jacket shows him looking 
remarkably like Mr. Douglas Fair- 
banks, jun., in the film of The Prisoner 
of Zenda, and that indeed is how he is. 
He is nimble in throwing a leg over a 
horse—need I say a “great black” 
horse ?—at fighting with laughter on 
his lips against heavy odds. He rips 
out round oaths, adores fair ladies, and 
is no more at a disadvantage on the 
roofs of Paris than in the fields of 
Picardy. In short, he is—a Gascon. 

His hazards and _ adventures 
might have made the traditional novel 
woven round this character had he 
been kept central and significant. As 
it is, the book lacks structure and 
cohesion. The ladies whom Armand 
meets at the beginning soon drift to 
their own dooms and destinies, and the 
book flies apart, now into descriptions 
of what is happening to them, now to 
an account of Birros’s disparate 
escapades, and again into neat his- 
torical vignettes of doings in revolu- 
tionary France. All the bits are good 
in a rather too-much-written-about 
fashion, but they tend to have little to 
do with one another. The bones are 
here, but they have not been assembled 
into a passable skeleton. 


a 


VERSE OLD AND NEW 


O write a poem to order is so diffi- 

cult that usually we wish it had 
been impossible. But, in Each Silver 
Fly (Cambridge University Press, 
1s. 6d.), which won the Seatonian Prize 
for 1945, it must have been a case of 
love at first sight between author and 
subject. ‘‘A just balance and scales 
are the Lord’s’’ was the subject; and 
the quiet, contemplative trend of 
Frank Kendon’s mind made it an ideal 
one for him. So here is a poem that 
ranges among the imponderables, looks 
cruelty and injustice in the eye, 
extenuates nothing, sets down nothing 
in empty cleverness, and ends by find- 
ing God in 

The mere humanity of our runagate 

hearts 
—a wonderful line. 

Eight centuries earlier, a Chinese 
poet, Fan Cheng-Ta, also contem- 
plated the universe. But, in his case, 

With nothing to do but enjoy the 

bright air, 
during a year spent in rural retirement’ 
he contented himself with a series of 
pictures of 12th-century Chinese coun- 
try scenes; and these have been ren- 
dered into English verse by Gerald 
Bullett, whose name is its own recom- 
mendation. In The Golden Year 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s.) an 
era comes to life in such pictures as this 
of falling dusk : 


Ina boat light as a leaf, still visible, 
My lad-of-all-work plies his single 





scull, 

Alone, I weave my fence, of lithe 
bamboo, 

And ducks go primly homewards, 
two by two. 


Vo He. 
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Wm. Grant & Sons, Ltd., Distillers, Dufftown, Scotland 
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The Field-Marshall Diesel 


Tractor weighs 6,500 lbs. on 


pneumatic tyres. 


the 


This weight is needed 


to obtain necessary ' 


wheel adhesion. Firm 






wheel grip, especially 
for heavy cultivation 
and haulage work is 
essential. Wheel slip 
wastes energy, your fuel 
Maximum 


and your time. 


wheel adhesion is the result 
of scientifically calculated weight and 
weight distribution. Wheel adhesion—even under adverse 
[ he ee 
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conditions—is one of the main 


assets of the Field-Marshall. 


ie. | 


Its weight is calculated 


j 


—not incidental. 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 





EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 


For AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, THE DOCKS, 
and for SPECIAL PURPOSES 





It is hoped that General Purposes types will be avail- 
able in the Spring and we are prepared to accept 
a limited number of orders for future deliveries. 


Send us your enquiries NOW 





Also: “a ‘ 


STEEL, WIRE and WOOD R arnar d S LTD. 


PRODUCTS, including 
FENCING and AGRI- NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


CULTURAL REQUISITES . J 
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FARMING NOTES 


FARMERS’ 








TRADING 


SOCIETIES 


és [ escin are now four farmers’ 

trading societies whose turnover 

is over £1,000,000 a year. They 
are the Eastern Counties Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society, the Preston 
Farmers’ Trading Society, the South- 
ern Counties Agricultural Trading 
Society, and Yorkshire Farmers, Ltd. 
The progress being made by far- 
mers’ co-operative societies should, 
in my view, be welcomed. I much 
prefer to see farmers doing things for 
themselves rather than leaving so 
much to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland. Indeed, if farmers do not 
come together to arrange the market- 
ing and distribution of home produce 
in the most economical way, we must 
expect the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Food to interfere with our busi- 
ness even more than they do at the 
moment. It is relevant to note that at 
the June meeting of the Council of 
Agriculture for England a resolution 
was adopted calling on the Ministry to 
re-organise the distribution of home 
produce. What steps is the farming 
industry taking to tackle this prob- 
lem in a comprehensive way? The 
N.F.U. has now fathered a central 
association for all farmers’ co-opera- 
tive societies. Not all of them are yet 
members. Indeed it is one of the great 
disadvantages of the farmers’ co- 
operative movement in this country 
that many of the societies are working 
almost entirely on their own. Will the 
N.F.U. give a lead to bring them 
together and make producers’ co- 
operation in marketing the alternative 
to an all-embracing Government 
marketing scheme? I have always 
considered that farmers’ leaders in 
Britain have been chary of giving 
whole-hearted support to agricultural 
co-operation. Some of the most 
successful businessmen in farming 
have also had ties with the distributive 
side or with firms supplying farm 
requisites. Yet, when we see the 
farmers’ co-operative societies in this 
country paying, in addition to five 
per cent. interest on capital, bonuses 
on trade varying from Is. 3d. to 
ls. 10d. in the £, it should make all of 
us realise that there is something 
worth while in co-operation. 


Hill Farming 


ILL grazings in Scotland account 

for 70 per cent. of the total farm 
land, and in England and Wales, 
17 per cent. In Northern Ireland, hill 
grazings represent 31 per cent. of the 
total agricultural land. These big 
areas need help and Parliament has 
before it now a Hill Farming Bill. 
People may well ask why this section 
of our farming should need assistance 
when farming generally has prospered 
financially during the war years. The 
answer is that the rough hill farms, 
where there is little land that can be 
ploughed and cropped, have not 
benefited from the improved and 
secure markets for cereals, potatoes 
and other arable crops. They are 
chiefly concerned with rearing hardy 
sheep and cattle and the markets for 
this livestock have not improved 
greatly. As more and more land was 
ploughed for direct sale crops on the 
lower ground, there was less food for 
the store sheep and cattle from the 
hills. The incomes of hill farmers have 
shown relatively modest improve- 
ment, but expenditure has mounted 
at least as much as in other kinds of 
farming. Wages, which amount to 
about a third of the hill farmer’s 
expenditure, have increased by at 
least 100 per cent. Rents are much as 
they were. It was to meet this set of 
circumstances that the Government 
during the war gave hill sheep subsi- 


dies. Seven million pounds has been 
spent on this, and now there are 
further plans for improving the hill 
grazings. 


Mixed Stocking 


F the management of lowland 

grazings is any criterion for the 
hills, improvement in the grazings 
will depend largely upon the numbers 
of cattle in proportion to sheep which 
are carried on the hill farms. The 
encroachment of bracken down to the 
lower level grazings is attributable to 
the lack of sufficient cattle on many 
farms. Cattle and sheep should be 
complementary. Overstocking with 
sheep leads to disease troubles which 
do not appear where cattle graze 
alternately with sheep. It is said 
truly enough that one sheep is the 
worst enemy of another sheep. Graz- 
ings overstocked with sheep soon 
become infected with stomach worms 
and no amount of dosing the sheep or 
dressing the land will put this right 
so effectively or economically as alter- 
nate stocking with cattle. Nature has 
so arranged matters that the stomach 
worm of the sheep does not affect 
cattle. They are indeed the best 
sweeteners of sheep grazings. 


Quality in Hay 

UCH of the early cut hay lost its 

special virtue by the time it 
reached the rick. On my own farm 
our first cut taken on June 7 was not 
ricked until June 25. Lying in swathe 
as it was cut, the grass took little 
harm, but, when the weather mended 
and we could turn the swathe to get 
thorough drying, the clover leaves 
were perished and so the most valuable 
constituent of the hay has been lost. 
This is one of the risks inherent in 
making grass into hay. Silage-making 
is more certain in our unpredictable 
climate. It is more laborious too, and 
many farmers still prefer naturally 
enough to rely on a chance to make 
hay. Several of my neighbours have 
been baling hay in the field, and I 
hope to bale one field of seeds hay 
this week. It is a longer business than 
putting hay into a rick, especially 
where hay sweeps can be used, but 
baling in the field unquestionably 
saves labour in the end. I learned last 
summer the importance of leaving the 
bales out of doors to cool off for a 
few days. When fresh material is 
pressed tightly as it is in a bale of 
hay, there is bound to be some heating. 
Left out in the field for a few days, 
the bales take no harm even if the 
weather is showery, but if they are put 
straight away into the barn, there is a 
risk of overheating and consequent 
fustiness being experienced. 


Next Year’s Royal Show 


S yet the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England has not had a 

firm answer from the Minister of 
Agriculture about next year’s Royal 
Show. Breed societies and trade 
exhibitors have to make their plans 
well ahead. It is understandable that 
the Ministry of Agriculture should 
walk warily when timber, labour and 
food are involved, but it is only fair 
to the Society that a decision should 
be reached now. The Royal Show of 
the future will have to embody some 
of the features of the successful Farm 
Weeks which have been held at 
Nottingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
other industrial centres. Beautifully 
presented, pedigree cattle are all very 
well. They are delightful to look at, 
but the farmer of to-day and the 
townsman is interested in production. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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A CURIOUS FORM 
OF TENURE 


holds in Conduit Street have just 

been effected by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, Nos. 14 and 15, 
making £96,000, and by Messrs. 
Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks 
—Nos. 46 and 47, in two lots, for 
£49,700. The term, in the case of the 
latter lots, was an unexpired one of 
1,948 years, and the ground rents are 
only about £33 a year. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to suppose that tne 
Corporation of the City of London 
derives no other income from these 
very valuable properties. 

The Law of Property Act, 1925, 
brought the question of the value of 
the leases into the forefront of legal 
argument, inasmuch as, pursuant to 
that statute, any perpetual leases 
became leases for 2,000 years. The 
matter was not a simple one to deal 
with because for some years the Cor- 
poration had got into the way of grant- 
ing perpetually renewable leases for 
terms of 80 years at a time, the “‘fines”’ 
that leaseholders had had to pay being 
commuted. 


ORIGIN OF THE OWNERSHIP 

HIS curious tenure originates from 

a lease taken from the Crown in 
1537 of 27 acres along the old Tyburn 
Brook (which followed the line of the 
present Bond Street) at a rent of 
£4 13s. 4d. In 1628 the Corporation 
cancelled a royal debt of £350,000 in 
return for the grant of the freehold. 
Adopting what is now an inexplicable 
policy, the Corporation soon granted 
leases of the land to Lord Clarendon 
and the Marquess of Normanby at 
perfectly ridiculous nominal rents. 
Accusations of ‘‘jobbery’’ were 
bandied about at the time. In 1744 
an anonymous pamphlet, purported to 
give ‘‘a_ succint history of an 
£100,000 jobb” (sic). Land of that 
value did not long remain uncovered, 
and an 18th-century City statement, 
which put the improved rentals at 
£14,250 a year, advised regarding one- 
eighth of each constituent part of that 
aggregate improvement as a ground 
rent. By an admitted error the legal 
effect of a resolution passed at that 
period by the Corporation was to turn 
the leases into perpetually renewable 
ones. Lord Normanby’s rights were 
later sold to the Corporation for a low 
sum 


G isis of City Corporation lease- 


In course of time the Corporation 
did contrive to draw a more reasonable 
return from the property, through 
what are known as “fines on renewal.”’ 
But ground rents of £3 a year on 
premises worth, freehold, £20,000, 
could hardly be called commensurate. 
It is perhaps remarkable that the Cor- 
poration retains anything of the 
estate considering the carelessness and 
incompetence of its members and 
advisers in the eighteenth century. 


THE MISUSE OF OPEN LAND 


HE proposals for the formation of 

National Parks in England and 
Wales have been anxiously discussed 
by owners and agents through their 
representative organisations, includ- 
ing the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors and the Chartered Land 
Agents’ Society. A memorandum 
which has just been delivered to the 
Government emphasises that the per- 
manent welfare of those who live and 
work in a proposed National Park area 
is entitled to precedence over the tran- 
sitory interests of ramblers and others. 

It is especially important to 
prevent damage to farms. ‘‘Only a 
small proportion of the public can be 
trusted to shut gates, avoid disturbing 
lambing ewes, or in-calf cows, and to 
respect the fact that the land they are 
traversing is the main source of liveli- 


‘hood of a large part of the com- 


munity.’’ Rambling through wood- 
lands and plantations involves risk of 
fire, particularly to young plantations, 
which should be entirely closed to 
ramblers for a period of years. Even 
in remote rural areas much damage is 
done, a typical complaint coming from 
a land agent in the Peak district : ‘I 
have heard more complaints of damage 
done by ramblers during the last six or 
eight months than in any other year 
during the thirty-four I have managed 
this estate. Farmers complain that 
their walls have been knocked down, 
gates left open, crops trampled down, 
isolated buildings broken into and 
slept in, the intruders using whatever 
structural timber they could find to 
light fires for cooking, and water 
supplies have been polluted.”’ 

The memorandum also points out 
that, if sporting rights and fishing reser- 
vations are extinguished or impaired, 
the result must be not only injury to 
their owners but a serious diminution 
of rateable values. To protect rural 
property and amenities against 
damage and the theft of produce wculd 
entail a formidable cost. The 
suggested choice of areas for National 
Parks is also criticised. 


TENURE OF FARMS : 
CONTEMPLATED CHANGES 


HE fundamental principles of 

obtaining a maximum supply of 
food from the land have not undergone 
any change in the last five or six years, 
and one of the measures designed to 
uphold those principles was the pro- 
hibition, under the Defence Regula- 
tions, of the right of a landlord to give 
notice to a farmer to quit a holding. 
Other objects were also aimed at by 
the regulation, including the preven- 
tion of arbitrary action by buyers of 
land where such buyers might contem- 
plate turning out a tenant in order to 
re-let a holding at a higher rent. By 
the regulation it was enacted that in 
the case of the sale of a farm subse- 
quent to September, 1939, any notice 
to quit was of no effect. While good 
tenants were thus afforded a valuable 
protection there were undoubtedly 
instances of hardship, and pressure 
has been brought to bear on the 
Government to amend the regulation. 


EARLY NOTIFICATION 


HERE was, and continues to be, 

a possibility of relaxing the pro- 
visions of the regulation in cases where 
the Ministry of Agriculture is willing 
to grant permission for notice to be 
given. Many applications are made to 
the Ministry for such permission, and, 
as in every other matter that has to be 
referred to Departments for considera- 
tion, delay often of a prolonged 
character ensues. For one thing, the 
officials have to be satisfied that the 
applicants are not seeking to make 
merely a speculative financial profit 
out of the proposed permission, and 
also that a change of tenure will not 
reduce the yield from any particular 
holding. One reason pleaded for the 
delay is that the majority of the appli- 
cations are made at the Lady Day and 
Michaelmas quarters. So that the 
cases in which a justifiable case can be 
made out for endeavouring to get rid 
of a tenant may be dealt with 
promptly it is understood that the 
Ministry officials are desirous of early 
notification of the owner’s wishes, and 
they have suggested that it would be 
well for applicants to deliver the details 
of each case as soon as it is possible to 
do so and not to wait until near 
Quarter Day. The Ministry is believed 
to look favourably on the idea of 
relaxing the regulation, but how soon 
they may give effect to such relaxa- 
tion depends on circumstances beyond 
their control at the moment. ARBITER 
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lives 
on the 


LAND! 


She used to take her daily meals for granted. 











Then came rationing: just an emergency measure, she 
thought. But, after six years, the fear of famine haunts 
the world and reminds her that food production does not 
begin on the waitress’s tray or the grocer’s shelves. Back 
at her switchboard, she finds her thoughts turning to 
pastureland . . . ripening crops . . . granaries filled year by 
year with food won hardly from the earth. Food that 
must be planned and planted, tended and harvested, if the 
countryside is to feed the towns. She too is part of an 
unalterable law: if the earth is to nourish man, man must 
nourish the earth. That is why even the telephonist, as 
well as the farmer, has cause to remember that 
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No. 8 of a series put out by FISONS Limited 
to help foster the prosperity of our country. 
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HE complete circle of fashion is vividly illus- 
trated in the interesting display of dresses and 
accessories now being held at Debenham and 
Freebody to commemorate their hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary. The collection is the famous 
one of Dr. C. Willett Cunnington, and the earliest 
ball dresses in rich silks and muslin were the styles 
that would have been bought by Debenham’s first 
customers in the little shop in 4 Wigmore 
Street, the first home of the firm. And curiously 
enough, these dresses with their Vandyked fichus, 
low scooped-out décolletages, tiny waists and tight 
bodices are the styles that are the inspiration for 
the ball-gowns of next winter. The silks look 
incredibly fresh. Colours are clear and bright, and 
the fabrics are almost untouched, even the fragile 
white Indian muslins. There is a gorgeous ivory 
Spitalfields brocade dated 1838, a lustrous silk 
brocaded with red and pink roses and garden 
flowers and the colours might have been dyed 
this year. Evidently the rose, cherry, flesh pinks 
and salmon pinks were favourites for evening with 
our ancestors; so were the lavender, mauve, and 
a bright turquoise and Nattier blue. 

Some enchanting accessories were displayed in 
cases in the various departments—a pair of evening 
boots, ravishing affairs in black velvet, buttoning 
in front with ten tiny buttons on ten tiny straps 
that allowed a band of the coloured silk stocking to 
show between. These were dated 1870. Then we 
saw the bronze brocaded bootees we have read about 
in romantic novels of the ’nineties. The gloves of 
the ’fifties, short, wrist-length, and fastening with 
one button, might be worn to-day; so might a 
summer bonnet dated 1898, much like a tulle 
and rose toque designed for Ascot, 1946. 

The gossamer laces, white mull, cambric, and 
limp Indian muslins are exquisite. So are the 
elaborate fine embroidery on the flounced and 
tucked white underwear, underwear requiring 
hours of ironing, not to mention stitching; that 
shows the greatest change of all in style. A tea- 
gown of “Val”? lace and cambric over surah is 


b RUSTIL 
FASHIONS 


(Left) Super-lightweight wool for a dirndl frock 
printed in floral squares in two gay contrasting 
colours. Woollen from Silkella; dress by Monbijou 


(Below) Garden frocks from Debenham and Free- 
body. White cotton sprigged with lemon, 


turquoise and cherry flowers and leaves, gathers 


above the waist. A_ crisp 


white with fullness below the waist 


rayon, scarlet and 
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Jine Furs 
It is from Marshall W& Snel grove 
— the traditional Quality Furrters— 
- % VN \ ~ \ 
that Eurs can be bought with the 
certainty of Perfection bee 4 
— a 
< he MODEL ILLUSTRATED: 
7 ts in tinest NATURAL 
CANADIAN MINK. 
L Fur Salon... Ground Floor 
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<The Famous Name 
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Tt may be some Hittle 
time yet before dresses 
and lingerie made from 
Courtaulds rayon are 
back in the shops in pre- 
1939 abundance. All the 
same we would remind 
those who were buying 
in the days of plenty to 


\ pass on to their younger 


sisters the advantages 
of thinking in terms 
\ of serviceable 
loveliness, 
which the 
m1 “Tested 
yw Quality” 
@ mark en- 











































For Summer Travel: 
A SCOTTS’ CLASSIC 
Scotts Ltd., 1 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


Exclusive Agencies throughout the British Isles and the Dominions 
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Jacqmar squares. 


candy-pink 


the real Edwardian confection of the Oscar Wilde 
period, flounces dragging on the ground and so 
seamed and stitched that never more than two 
appear 


inches of the cambric ever 


piece. 


Old fabric names make a fascinating study 
in themselves—hailstone muslin, a diaphanous 
white fabric, tambour net, challis, white aero- 





A flower square like an old Dutch painting, 
and Swan Lake, a ballet design in plum, petunia, violet, white and 
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phane (1815-30), levantine, Pekin glacé, 
grenadine, Pekin moiré, barege, gros de 
Suez, quadrilled brocatelle. 

Walking through to the dress 
department, we found the damsels of 
to-day rapturously buying printed 
frocks after years of uniform and sum- 
mers of plain materials. By com- 
parison with the elaborately fitted, 
much trimmed, long-skirted dresses in 
the exhibition these 1946 styles look 
streamlined. But by comparison with 
the austerity dresses of the last few 
summers they look positively exuber- 
ant. They have borrowed freely from 
the past with their scooped-out neck- 
line, Little Lord Fauntleroy collars, 
puffed sleeves, demure round-necked 
bodices, gathered milkmaid skirts and 
drawstrings. The fine cottons have 
their ground almost obliterated by 
masses of tiny flowers and _ leaves 
printed in the clear colours of an 
herbaceous border. Cottons with 
the new finish that resists creas- 
ing to the utmost have flowery 
garlands laid across them; ging- 
hams are brilliantly checked. 
For others the old blocks have 
been utilised and the fabrics look 
very reminiscent of some of the 
chintzes and brocades in the ex- 
hibition. 


AYONS come in the jewel 

colour range, designs are well 
spaced out and often in two colours 
only, a bright on white. Flowers are 
treated formally, and there are also 
many abstract designs. The dresses 
are charming with gathered skirts, high 
necklines often tying under the chin, 
or low with a fichu effect or a Bertha 
collar. Rustic sprigged frocks have a 


as one 


distinctly period look with their fichus, puff 
sleeves undermade in coloured organdie and 
coloured hem that looks like a petticoat pex 
ing out. 

Sun frocks are completely modern with th; 
bare backs and knee-length skirts. 
them as aprons in chintz and printed linen wi 
full skirts and crossed straps at the back. Sor 
of these backless dresses for the beach, most 
printed in bright blue and red on white, have 
bolero to slip on for lunching. 
a knee-length, button-through dress over a ty 
piece of shorts or bloomers and brassiére. 

Fabric news is brighter. There is more of 
and lots of prints. 
in a weave that looks like a linen. 
design in leafy greens, with a daffodil yell 
flower here and there, is repeated in tones 
fuchsia and violet. 
And it is good to see plenty of printed cambri's 
and lawns here for the children again. 


Arden sh 


Others go in { 


Liberty have printed rayo 
A charmi 


It is ideal for garden froc! 


P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Gardening accessories from Heals 
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Good, pure, delicious 
- food. A treat to eat- 

and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Lnquiries te: 


MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-JBROX -GLASGOW. 












EASILY THE BEST 


since the days of the Victoria 
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THE PRA 1M 
TH 


TH 


ALOntin® aia 


The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The demand is great but we are 
doing our best to make supplies 
available as quickly as possible. 
ASHTON BROS. & PHILLIPS LTD. 
21 OSNATH WORKS, WARRINGTON 








CROSSWORD No. 858 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 858, Country Lire, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, July 11, 1946. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 














Name 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 








SOLUTION TO No. 857. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 28, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Subterranean; 8, Lover; 9, Monastery; 11, County town; 
12, Opal; 14, Absurd; 15, Angelico; 17, Darkling; 19, Speech; 22, Loft; 
23, Hammerbeam; 25, Elemental; 26, Olive; 27, Chamber music. DOWN. 
—1, Savours; 2, Born to rule; 3, Enmity; 4, Renewing; 5, Nose; 6, Adelphi; 
7, Black and blue; 10, Yellow-hammer; 13, Pepper-pots; 16, In battle; 
18, Refresh; 20, Elegiac; 21, Emblem; 24, Term. 








ACROSS 
1. Go, rash prophet ! (anagr.) (13) 
10. Month in which the officer in command is 
be retired, possibly (7) 
11. “‘I am that he, that 
—Shakespeare (7) 


to 


unfortunate he,” 


12 and 13. The wretch seems not. to have been 


given his due (4, 5) 
14. It is the part of some smart wits to do so 
17. Campers without purposes? (7) 
18. How to make a happy home for lions (7) 
19. Lets out (7) 
22. Stick out for the scheme (7) 
24. But it may be sweet (4) 
25 and 26. Presumably a clean-shaven bird (9 
29. The police could not effect one precisely 
a London square (7) 
30. Distant, perhaps, not mean (7) 
31. He bears up under it (5, 2, 6) 


DOWN 


2. Like one who has just escaped from an ord 
by fire? (7) 





3. It may mean jug for him (4) 

4. Non-heraldic supporters (7) 

5. Just loving to make a fuss over his weddi 
gift (7) 

6. “Home is the sailor, home from s 
And the hunter home from the 

—R. L. Stevenson (4 
7. A King of Anjou married (7) 
8. Free, perhaps, but it needs raiment, ev 


though torn, to comply with (13) 
9. Her speciality might be described as hai 

craft (13) 

15 and 16. This is our race (10) 

20. Kind of face to make a sure hit (7) 

21. Not false hair treatment (7) 

22. Complete saying in place of a part of speech 

33° You would hardly expect its possessor to 
good-looking (4, 3) 

27. 13th or 15th (4) 

28. Create a disturbance (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 856 
Mrs. Amy M. Pearson, 
Lyndale, 
Grimsby, 


Lincolnshire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold. hired out or otherwise di 


of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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AY SHIRT BLOUSE 


with patented SPARE COLLAR 
Obtainable at all Leading Fashion Houses & Stores 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO., LTD. (Dept. Y), 126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 





/ 
Designed and nufactured by 
RAPHAEL, LEWIS & SILVER, LTD. 
Wholes le Couture 
79 WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W./ 
R. L. S. Modes‘can be obtained at the 
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‘Best Fashion Shops 
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Grace in relaxation 
Representative of the 
collection showing in the lingerie salon at 


DALY & SONS LTD SAUCHSEHALL ST GLASGOW C.2 
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It's worth while 
trying to 


: eed 


—then your suit will be made of 


Scotland’s hardest wearing cloth 





S.P. 2a 
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